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MARCH, 1940 


THE VALUE OF HISTORICAL STUDIES IN TIME 
OF WAR 


Tue curtailment of the programme of our Annual Meeting has 
imposed upon myself the duty of offering you an address from the 
Chair, the subject of which, after much reflection, I felt would be 
appropriate to our Association in the circumstances in which we 
meet this afternoon. 

The easiest of all answers to the question “‘ What is the value 
of historical studies in time of war ?”’ obviously is that any mental 
occupation or diversion which will relieve for the time an in- 
dividual from the anxieties of the day is both justifiable and good. 
Apart from the objection that this defence puts historical studies 
in the same category as other relaxations or diversions such as 
cross-word puzzles, bridge, spelling-bees or knitting to a compli- 
cated pattern, the value assigned is an “ escape value,” and I have 
never had much belief in “ escape values ” at any time as a means 
of avoiding, still less of solving, the difficulties of life. Methods of 
“escape”’ are generally cowardly, nor do they invariably work. 
The “ escaper ” dodges one set of troubles only to fall into others, 
more serious and intractable. 

I submit that the value of historical studies must be found, if 
at all, in the nature of the studies themselves and in the mental 
comfort and renewed strength that the historical student will 
infallibly derive from his work. 

It is a common experience, familiar, indeed, to all who can 
remember 1914-1918, that once we are at war the ordinary citizen 
becomes hungry for historical information on the whole situation ; 
he is eager to hear from “ experts” the causes and “ historical 
background ” of the war; above all, he wants to know what is 
likely to emerge in the future. In time of war the historical 
student seems really to come into his own; history is no longer a 
tiresome part of an educational curriculum, of doubtful utility for 
the practical affairs of life, “‘ dead junk,” as Babbitt called it, but 
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a stock of living knowledge, indispensable as a guide in the welter 
and labyrinth that war on a large scale always creates for every 
citizen. The historical student suddenly finds himself as necessary 
and important as a doctor in an epidemic of influenza—the prized 
instructor of the ignorant, thirsting for knowledge and above all for 
guidance, and “ remedies.” 

Far be it from me to minimise the public need or the capacity 
of historical students to meet it. If the general public can be 
brought to realise that history is not merely an educational 
instrument for training the mind, but an indispensable—perhaps 
the most indispensable—secular element in civic equipment; 
above all, if that public could be convinced that a sound knowledge 
of history in governors and governed might prevent a good many 
wars, so much the better. But the pity is that when the war is 
over, the need evaporates, the value is forgotten and the instructor 
ignored. ‘‘ When the Devil is sick, the Devil a saint would be.” 
Peace comes—and historical studies are once more left to the 
curious folk with the still more curious desire to explain the present 
by a study of the past. 

A public in time of war, suddenly hungry for historical 
knowledge, presents those who try to satisfy the hunger with 
formidable dangers. First of these is the pathetic fact that it 
does not know what the historical instructor ought to give it. 
The history for which it clamours is purely modern, so modern, 
too often, as to become almost ephemeral journalism. Secondly, 
this modern history can only too easily degenerate or be degraded 
unconsciously into propaganda, history cajoled into becoming the 
helot and handmaid of national passion. When emotion has been 
stirred as only war can stir it, an historical student has to retain a 
very cool head and exercise an austere control of his own emotions 
to avoid the peril of only finding in his study what he or his public 
is looking for—the justification from the past of the policy of his 
country. And, thirdly, the student will find everywhere the 
assumption that the causes of the existing situation are imme- 
diate, near at hand and easily discoverable. Whereas every 
historical investigator knows, as does every wise physician, that 
the causes of a functional or organic derangement are not to be 
found in the injudicious meal or the sudden change of temperature 
of yesterday—they must be sought by a diagnosis that is based on 
a profound pathology and the nature and history of a particular 
physical organism, going back probably to childhood. The more 
serious the malady, the more certain will it be that the causes will 
be difficult accurately to ascertain. It is unfortunately true that 
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the profession of historical studies has as many quacks and patent 
(and illusory) remedies as has the profession of medicine. 

What is the antidote to these plain and universal dangers ? 
I hope that members of the Historical Association scarcely need 
to be reminded that the value of historical studies, alike in peace 
and in war, is to be found in their effect on the student—the 
creation of the historical approach to any problem and the building 
up, not without labour, of the historical temperament and of the 
trained technique for dealing with sources and facts. 

This is most easily and effectively achieved by studying periods 
and their problems (particularly in ancient or medieval history) 
into which will enter a minimum of national passion and personal 
bias, in which the sources can be critically tested and the facts 
established, in which the problem can be frecisely defined and 
to which the answer has already been given, so that the causes 
can be examined and assessed by their known and measurable 
effects. In this connection I well remember a really eminent 
scientist explaining to me that he had learned his technique 
simply by repeating in a laboratory processes which leading 
scientists in his branch of knowledge had used and thereby learning 
how they had dealt with problems, the solution of which was 
equally open to the same critical analysis. And to-this I can add 
that Professor Bury once told me how much he had learned, not 
merely in knowledge but—far more important—in all that makes 
a true historian, by editing Gibbon. He had to read what Gibbon 
had read and discover how far Gibbon’s “solution” of the 
successive problems was justified by those sources and how much 
Gibbon had imported of himself into the interpretation. He 
had, also, continually to ask what would have been the effect on 
Gibbon’s conclusions if some new source or original authority, not 
available in the eighteenth century, had been before the author of 
The Decline and Fall. To-day we cannot too often remind 
ourselves, when we are invited to explain “the historical back- 
ground” of the present war, how little really we knew of the 
history of Europe, when in 1914 we were copiously expounding to 
our nation “‘ why we were at war.” It was not till ten years after 
peace had come that the archives in all the leading European states 
had been thrown open and the documents published, and to-day 
we are still engaged in interpreting those hundreds of volumes 
dealing with the period from the fall of Bismarck to the invasion 
of Belgium—nor are we yet agreed on the interpretation of many 
points or on the psychology and personality of the leading actors. 
That being so, I envy the audacity and confidence with which some 
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interpreters are prepared to tell us exactly what has happened and 
why, between 1920 and 1939. Which is the more untrue, we may 
well ask ourselves, ‘‘ History never repeats itself’ and “ History 
is always repeating itself.”’ And, like jesting Pilate, we may not 
wait for the answer. 

I suggest that for us members of our Association here to-day 
two practical conclusions follow : 

(1) It is both useless and unhistorical to explain the present 
war simply by analysing events, so far as we really know them, 
since, say, 1933, when Hitler came into power; nor is it adequate 
to go back to 1919 and find, as so many apparently do with an 
ease that I envy but cannot share, the causes of the catastrophe in 
the Treaties of Versailles and Trianon. For there is one very 
formidable question confronting us on the threshold of our 
inquiry. What is there precisely new in the emergence of the 
dictatorships and the totalitarian state? Is Hitlerite Germany 
or Stalinite Russia a wholly new Germany or a wholly new 
Russia or do they combine fundamental elements of an old Ger- 
many and an old Russia with some new elements, logically derived 
and developed from the old ? 

I often wonder whether Great Britain to-day, which at least 
I ought to know better than any other country, is in all essentials 
the Great Britain of 1914 or a wholly new Great Britain with a 
different interpretation of, and outlook on, life, and, therefore, on 
the kind of world-order we desire to create. 

One thing is certain, I cannot answer any of these questions 
unless I know a great deal about—well, medieval history will have 
to come into the analysis. Concentration on the brief period from 
the Peace Conference in 1919 to the invasion of Poland on 1 
September 1939 will give me not merely an inadequate explana- 
tion but a distorted version of the facts. 

(2) We have decided that as an Association we must continue 
our work in all our branches as far as we can; I hope we are no 
less agreed that we shall make a profound mistake if we do not 
find room for medieval, renaissance and eighteenth-century 
history, not as “‘ escapes ” from war neuroses, but as a training in 
technique and in the creation of the historical temperament and 
approach. We shall understand the present the better, if we have 
really convinced ourselves by critical study that the roots of the 
present do lie deep in the past. For how many of us is such a 
statement a real conviction and not an idle platitude ? 

In that connection, I urge you to believe that a cool and dis- 
interested impartiality in disentangling and establishing facts is 
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not identical with a cold-blooded indifference to the qualitative 
difference between one idea or principle and another and to a 
qualitative scale of values for life as a whole. For no historical 
student can go very far in his investigations without an increasing 
conviction that ‘‘ ideas ” are the most powerful forces with which 
he has to deal in any period, and that sooner or later he must 
decide on the qualitative differences of the various ideas and 
“ideals” that have moved men and women to achieve great 
things and, also, to commit great crimes. 

I do not wish to get entangled in a perfunctory and probably 
irritating discussion of so-called “‘ war aims.” I will content 
myself with reminding you that the most formidable task that 
awaits us is the decontamination above all of the powerful German 
nation from the organised creed or “‘ ideology ” on which National 
Socialism, the totalitarian state and the dictatorship of Hitler 
rest. What can a study of history teach us as to how to de- 
contaminate a whole nation of eighty millions of its most dynamic 
ideas ? 

Peace will come some day; when and in what conditions it 
would be foolish to guess; nor is it necessary. But we members 
of the Historical Association can make it a duty to remember that 
when we are able to have our part in making peace and rebuilding 
a shattered and impoverished world, the most essential quality for 
any success will be the historical temperament and the historical 
approach to any and every problem. 

The disastrous mistake in 1919 was not the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but that neither we nor the other victors and 
the vanquished were morally and intellectually prepared to 
construct a new world out of the ruins of the old. The historical 
approach was lacking, for the most salutary and disagreeable 
lesson that history teaches surely is that the definition of frontiers, 
the creation or use of institutions and the machinery of govern- 
ment are only means to an end; they cannot automatically create 
either values or the ends which will make men and women feel that 
life is not only worth living but that they can by living progressively 
re-interpret and heighten values already accepted. This can 
only be done by mind, not mind in the abstract, but instructed and 
disciplined mind, which has learned from the past what alone can 
be learned by a study of the past. 

When Niebuhr and von Stein urged that recovery would 
only be found for a humiliated and mutilated Prussia “in a 
drastic study of antiquity,” they were really expressing the view 
that I have endeavoured to submit to you. When Renan was 
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convinced in 1871 that what had failed France in 1870 was not its 
heart but its head (ce qui nous est manqué, ce n’est pas le coeur 
mais la téte), is it not even more true that what will most likely 
fail all victors is their heads and not their hearts? And when I 
look back over the last three centuries I often ask myself which 
was the finer act of faith or the more fruitful in its results—the 
foundation of the University of Leyden to commemorate a noble 
victory or the foundation of the University of Berlin to regenerate 
a defeated and demoralised nation. 

Historical studies are at all times a dynamic training in the 
spiritual and moral forces that lie beneath the dead lava of facts, 
and if they are not that, they have lost their value altogether. If 
good does not differ from evil and if the forces that have made the 
past what it is cannot be qualitatively analysed and assessed, if 
the present cannot learn anything from the past out of which it 
has come, then let us at least be honest and abandon our claim 
that historical studies have any value other than satisfying a 
natural and harmless desire to know aecurately what we cannot 
know from our brief personal experience. History as a series of 
precise and trustworthy guide-books to the different ages into 
which for convenience we may agree to divide the past, history 
simply as an impeccable catalogue of the estate that each genera- 
tion derives from the generations that precede it, will have its 
use to inform those who like that kind of information or to amuse 
and satisfy the huge numbers who will always want to know what 
their neighbours eat and how they spend their money—but value 
it will not and cannot have. 

The members of our Association know better than that. In 
the hard times that without question await us they can prove 
that the value of historical studies is greater in war even than in 
peace; and each one of our Branches, by a determination to 
“ carry on,” however difficult it may be, can contribute a dynamic 
vitamin to the national life and effort, the fruits of which will not 
be gathered until many years after peace is once again secure in a 
sane world. Is it too exacting an act of faith to conclude with 
the sincere hope that the victory which must be won will be most 
fitly commemorated for future generations by the endowment, 
here in Bloomsbury and adjoining the British Museum, of an 
Institute of Historical Studies in a building worthy of the subject, 
of those who will work in it and of the British people ? 

CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. 





THE KING’S HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT HOLDEN 
AT WESTMINSTER + 


“Srx hundred talking asses, set to make the laws and ad- 
minister the concerns of the greatest empire the world has ever 
known.” In these words, spoken more than half a century ago, 
Thomas Carlyle described the House of Commons. No doubt 
to many this remark will appear cynical and untrue; and it will 
be asked whether the British Parliament, with the austerity of 
its traditions and its centuries of continuous existence, does not 
stand as a bulwark of liberty and well-ordered government. 
The wide influence of the British constitution on other systems 
will readily be called to mind, and many will reflect that the 
permanence of sentiments in favour of democracy is in itself a 
justification for representative institutions. 

Few need be reminded of the truth in the remark of Alexis 
de Tocqueville when he says, ‘‘ I am tempted to believe that what 
we call necessary institutions are often no more than institutions 
to which we have grown accustomed.” Couple this observation 
on human nature with humanitarian ideas and idealism, and it is 
not unnatural that people should grow even more attached to 
their so-called ‘‘ necessary ” institutions. So far as parliamentary 
institutions are concerned, this is what happened. The romantic 
writings of Rousseau about the freedom of primitive societies, the 
persuasive pen of Montesquieu, whose admiration of the British 
constitution surpassed his understanding of it; above all, the 
memories of horror and disgust left by the theoretic constitutions 
of the French Revolution—all these factors and others gave high 
and perhaps undue prominence to what is called the British sys- 
tem. As a result of new ideas about liberty and the sovereignty 
of the people, one nation after another in the nineteenth century, 
in their enthusiasm for representative institutions, adopted 
some form of parliamentary government. In fact, all existing 
parliamentary governments in Europe to-day, such as survive, 
are modelled directly or indirectly on the parliament of England. 

1 This paper was delivered as one of a series of lectures on ‘‘ The Beginnings 


of Representative Government in England,’’ before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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It has become a truism that the English parliament is the mother 
of parliaments. 

Of late years, faith has declined in the essential goodness of 
representative institutions. The climate of opinion has changed. 
Modern anthropologists have broken down ideas about the 
liberty of Teutonic savages in their forests and have shown that, 
far from being free, primitive societies are closely cabined and 
confined by their past and by their ancestral customs. Present- 
day historians have burned away much of the haze and have 
indicated the fallacies involved in the spectacle of suffering 
humanity ridding itself of the toils of despotism and moving 
towards its long-obscured, but no less manifest destiny. 

More strikingly, as all of us are too well aware, representative 
institutions have been challenged. Among serious thinkers in 
England can be discerned a feeling that parliamentary govern- 
ment is not working well. It is not difficult to find plausible 
arguments that a system of representative democracy is ill- 
fitted to conditions of this century, that, because of its size, it 
operates too slowly for prompt and decisive action. There is the 
charge, to which I can only advert, that the House of Commons 
to-day operates under the sham of a ruthless Cabinet and Party 
dictatorship, which registers only the will of the executive of 
the day. Suffice it to insist that such charges are not infrequent ; 
suffice it to recall that two European countries—Italy and 
Germany—have answered charges of this sort by repudiating 
the sham and by operating boldly as dictatorships. 

Whether these tendencies are ‘‘ good” or “ bad” does not 
interest us. Such considerations have nothing to do with scientific 
investigation. At the same time, one cannot fail to take note of 
what is to many the vital question, as they look into the shadow 
of to-morrow, whether representative institutions can re-adapt 
themselves to the needs of this century. No one can fail to notice 
how the importance of the individual member of a representative 
assembly in all countries has declined with the extension of the 
governmental sphere. Problems such as currency, agriculture, 
relief are infinitely complicated and demand the attention of 
outside experts and technicians. Necessarily there is an increased 
reliance on the permanent civil service, and more and more power 
must be vested in the executive if the system is to function at all. 

These are all symptoms of change, calling for all manner of 
revaluations. For this reason, it is clearly not without interest 
to inquire into the beginnings of representative institutions in 
order better to understand their nature. It is essential to work 
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from the known to the unknown, explaining facts with facts, 
not with the impressions our minds have of them. Too often 
there is a tendency to ignore the commonplace, to take an in- 
stitution for granted because it exists. Too often also, when the 
institution is studied, it is studied as such, rather than as an 
artifice which contributes to the stability of the social equilibrium. 
Institutions must be studied as the language of an ever-changing 
society; and, indeed, as Thurman Arnold reminds us, we shall 
not be far wrong in thinking of the institutions of a society in 
much the same terms as we think of its folk-lore. 

If it is true that “civilised man has drawn his religious 
inspirations from the East, his alphabet from Egypt. . . his 
literature mainly from Greece and Rome,”’ it is plain that he owes 
his political organisation largely to England. The House of 
Commons has had a continuous existence for six hundred years ; 
it has antecedents which go back three centuries more. Although 
representative assemblies were common enough in western Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the English alone was not eclipsed—tem- 
porarily or otherwise—by the rise of the national monarchies in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The British parliament has 
shown itself peculiarly adaptable to the changes in society. 
Indeed, even the monarchy of the Tudors enhanced its power, 
dignity and authority. No less a prince than King Henry VIII 
asserted in a speech to the House of Commons, “ We be informed 
by our judges that we at no time stand so highly in our estate 
royal as in the time of parliament, wherein we as head and you as 
members are conjoined and knit together in one body politic.” 

Apart from such considerations of general importance, I 
must point out that the actual workings of the English system 
as it stands to-day can be explained and understood adequately 
in terms only of what has gone before. The fusion of legislative, 
judicial and executive functions in parliament, which is a peculi- 
arity of the English constitution, is to be understood only from 
the fact that parliament evolved as a legislative assembly from a 
royal court of justice. The ceremonies to-day in the House of 
Commons are largely medieval; and until 1872 the form of sum- 
mons to members of parliament ran in the same words for six 
hundred years. The private bill, for example, as it is to-day, 
retains many characteristics of the medieval petition; indeed, 
when in 1832 a committee was appointed for the reform of bill 
procedure, the members were instructed to investigate carefully 
the methods and records of medieval parliaments. Finally, I 
would stress one of the most marked characteristics of the House 
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of Commons: that it is made up of delegates of self-governing 
communities rather than delegates of a sovereign state. I mean 
by that that its stability depends upon small, integrated local 
units—the town, the parish, and the county. In this lies one of 
the most unique characteristics of the British constitution, 
The stability of a complex organisation must always be a direct 
function of the stability of the simple organisation unit. This 
special situation in England is the outcome of a very long history 
of experience in self-government. 

Most people, when they think of parliament or the House of 
Commons, conjure up to their mind’s eye the spectacle of the 
stately neo-Gothic Houses of Parliament on the Embankment of 
the Thames. But it is not with buildings such as these that the 
medieval parliament was associated, for they date only from the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. Shadowed by these 
Houses, and by the towering Abbey of Westminster, lies the 
long bulk of grey-black stone known as Westminster Hall. No 
one edifice typifies so well the continuity of the English govern- 
ment; few places have been so intimately associated with its 
history. Its dark roof has rung with the acclamations that 
hailed many a successive heir to the throne; its sombre flags 
have known the tread of throngs who sought to pay last homage to 
@ sovereign king. It was here that the royal courts of justice 
had their first beginnings. Here the king’s High Court of Parlia- 
ment was convened ; here, until the eighteenth century, the great 
trials for high treason were »eld. ‘‘ The Great Hall of William 
Rufus,” exclaims Macaulay in his famed description of the trial 
of Warren Hastings. A great hall it is, and a masterpiece of early 
English architecture—in length all of 240 feet, in height nearly 
100. In the proud boast of its builder, the Red King, son and heir 
of William the Conqueror, it was but a bed-chamber in com- 
parison with the building he intended to make. 

Could we turn back the centuries in the glass of time, it would 
be a very different spectacle we should see at Westminster on a 
winter’s morning in the opening years of the fourteenth century. 
No more the tapering pinnacles and crockets of neo-Gothic, nor 
the massive greys of Whitehall; instead, low-lying marshes and 
pasture-land, flooded by a swollen Thames, sullenly resenting the 
massive walls and bulwarks of the royal palace on the Isle of 
Thorns. It is a wide and muddy Thames that runs with the salt 
tide by the palace, by the long staple of the wool-merchants, and 
by the gleaming white of the sumptuous Abbey church hard by. 
A slow river, with many a small fishing-craft and much river 
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traffic, running by the orchards of the Strand, past the river Fleet, 
down to London City, with its red roofs, its lead-clad steeples, 
its hostels, its monasteries, its great cathedral church of St. Paul, 
recently repaired. 

It is not to London City that we shall look on this early 
morning, but to the bustle and activity about the royal palace 
and the Great Hall at Westminster. It is Sunday, and the bells 
and chimes cannot be stilled; for King Edward I has returned 
from the North to consult with his magnates and the princes of 
the Church from all England, summoned by royal writ to attend 
his parliament at Westminster. 


“* Edward, by the Grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland and Duke 
of Aquitaine, Greeting.”” So runs the summons. ‘‘ Inasmuch as we wish to 
hold a special consultation with you and the other lords of this realm, touching 
certain establishments to be made concerning our land of Scotland, we strictly 
enjoin you by the love and fidelity by which you are bound to us, and command 
that you shall put aside all other business and appear before us at our palace of 
Westminster on the Sunday after the Feast of St. Matthew the Apostle next 
ensuing, personally there to treat with us on these matters, in order that we may 
weigh your counsel.”’ 


Parliament is a very solemn affair, to which all the great of 
the kingdom must come. It is the great council of the realm, 
wherein appointments must be made, difficult cases discussed, 
and important matters of policy considered. For more than two 
hundred years now the kings of England have been following a 
practice, current throughout the kingdoms of Europe, of summon- 
ing to their courts at the great festivals of the Christian year their 
vassals, tenants-in-chief and the princes of the Church, in order 
that they may hold “‘ deep speech ” with them. Yet the English 
kings are more than feudal lords. Of late, King Edward has 
been stretching out his powerful administrative arm into private 
feudal jurisdictions of the kingdom, questioning closely by what 
warrant they are held. His royal courts have multiplied, and his 
enemies declare that the land is wearied by excess of justice, by 
the constant questioning of royal justices, as they move from 
county to county, inquiring into the misdeeds of local officers 
and all manner of crime and malfeasance. King Edward is a 
powerful king—the “‘ English Justinian ” he will be called in time 
to come. He has opened his courts to the poorest and humblest 
subject, and he is step by step destroying local franchises and 
building up slowly a great hody of uniform, national law. His 
parliament has thus become a great court of justice, wherein, as a 
contemporary lawyer describes it, ‘“‘ judicial doubts are deter- 
mined, and"new remedies are established for new wrongs, and 
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justice is done to every one according to his deserts.” In his 
parliaments, held usually three times a year, the king is surrounded 
by lawyers from the courts, by jurists from the great Universities 
of Paris and Bologna, experts in the civil and canon law. Parlia- 
ment is, indeed, a very solemn affair. 

Besides counsel and justice, the king has found still another 
use for his parliaments. His elaborate administration requires 
many servants who must be paid; and he cannot give away his 
justice for nothing. His ordinary revenues do not suffice, for 
there is as yet no general taxation. He can ask a gracious aid from 
his barons and from the Church; but that again will not suffice. 
And so, following a precedent of recent years, writs have gone 
out to the sheriffs of every county in England, phrased in these 
words : 


**To the sheriff, greeting: We firmly enjoin you to see to it that from your 
county two knights are elected without delay; and from each town or city in 
your county, two of the more discreet burgesses or citizens, capable of work. 
And they are to be made to appear before us at Westminster on the Sunday 
following the Feast of St. Matthew next ensuing. And these knights, citizens 
and burgesses are to have full and sufficient power for themselves and their 
respective communities to do and consent to those things which in our parliament 
shall be ordained, lest for lack of this power these matters should remain un- 
accomplished.”’ 


It has become clear that there are many persons of property 


and wealth who are not actually among the magnates of the realm, 
particularly that there are many rich merchants in the towns and 
cities. And so, two hundred of the townsfolk of England and 
seventy-four knights of the shire will respond to the summons; 
they have no choice. Altogether the numbers attending the king’s 
parliament will be very nearly seven hundred: upwards of one 
hundred great prelates of the Church, one hundred and fifty 
representatives or proctors of the lower clergy, more than one 
hundred barons and earls, besides fifty or so of the king’s official 
staff. 

Such is the parliament the king has summoned. Of late 
it has been to the royal palace of Westminster that he has called 
his assembly, although there is no prescription by law or custom 
that he may not call it elsewhere. Although but a straggling 
village among the marshes, many sentiments of the people are 
crystallised about Westminster. Since before the coming of the 
Normans, it has been the recognised home of the king. The 
Conqueror was wont to hold his summer courts here, and for long 
the work of government and justice has centred about the royal 
palace. The pious Edward the Confessor, last of the Saxon 
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kings, lived here and died here, and the Abbey church has in the 
course of time become the scene of royal coronations. “‘ The 
crown, the grave, the palace, the festival . . . all illustrate 
the perpetuity of a national sentiment typifying the continuity 
of the national life.” 

It is easy to understand that the summoning of a parliament 
means an enormous increase of activity about Westminster. 
Some days before this parliament was to meet, orders went out 
to the sheriffs of Surrey, Sussex, Kent and London to purchase 
some 3000 bushels of wheat, much livestock, and over 100 tuns 
of ale; wooden dishes, brazen pots and copper in mass were to be 
supplied. There were to be many mouths to feed, for the king’s 
household is large. And a week before, a grave and important- 
looking personage, called Master in Chancery, had stood forth in 
the Great Hall and silenced the noisy courts of law there assembled. 
Scroll in hand, he read out his “crye,” that the king was to 
gather his great council of the realm on the Sunday next ensuing. 
Continuing, he pronounced : 


‘* All who wish to bring forward petitions at this next parliament (of the 
Lord King) should deliver them day by day between now and the first Sunday 
in Lent, at the latest, to Sir Gilbert of Rothbury, Master John of Caen, Sir John 
Kirkby and Master John Bush, or to one of these. And they are assigned to 
receive them between now and the first Sunday in Lent.” 


The same proclamation he read publicly in the West Cheap, 
by St. Paul’s in London, and also in the ancient Guild Hall close 
by. And everywhere it was greeted with applause, as the king 
thus proffered his readiness to hear any complaint. People had 
come to associate the relief of private grievances with the coming 
of the king’s parliament; and somewhere in their minds would 
echo the famed promise in the Great Charter of a century ago, 
“to no one will we sell, to no one will we deny or delay right or 
justice.” 

To others the holding of this parliament meant something 
very different. To most of the great tenants-in-chief—to most, 
that is, who were not perpetually attendant on the king’s person— 
it meant a long and wearisome journey in the flood season from 
some remote corner of England, restless nights in smoke-clouded 
inns, with the dreary creaking of a loose shutter outside, and the 
splash of rain in the mire-filled roads. It meant leaving the 
hunting, the comfort of the castle or the big manor house; it 
meant a dreary three weeks in London at one’s own expense, with 
& wearying attention to details of the king’s affairs with Philip 
of France, or his dispute about the investiture of the new arch- 
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bishop. The king would ask for money; and he would have new 
statutes to enact, currently described as amendments to the 
customary law, but in reality a fresh and insolent excuse to invade 
some local immunity or prerogative. Undoubtedly, the baron 
reflects, one of his own men will have the face to bring up some 
trifling case of injustice to the king’s highest tribunal, and he, the 
lord, will be amerced or fined. The tedious journey to West- 
minster was going to entail little pleasure. Yet if the baron dis- 
obeys the summons, there would be one of the ubiquitous royal 
officers to carry off a part of his goods until a fine has been paid. 

To the lesser nobility, if we may use this term of the knights 
of the shire, the king’s summons is equally irksome. Though 
closely connected by blood ties and other interests with the earls 
and barons, the elected knights are made to feel distinctly un- 
important at the king’s parliament. True, the knight senses he 
is vastly superior to the uncouth burgess representative from the 
town; and he has been elected to parliament because he is a 
prominent man in county affairs. The king may want official 
information as to the doings of royal officers, the bailiffs and 
sherifis; the allegations of a petitioner may want corroboration. 
Unofficial testimony may be wanted, as to “ what men are saying 
in remote parts of England . . . and the possibilities of future 
taxation have to be considered.” None the less, it is no privilege 
to come to Westminster, and the wages which his county will 
pay him—four shillings a day—will hardly balance his dis- 
bursements. He has had to find pledges—men who will guarantee 
his appearance in parliament—or perhaps four of his best oxen 
have been “ bound over ” by the sheriff, lest he try to escape the 
duty imposed by the king’s summons. 

Many of the elected knights have been before to the king’s 
parliament. They know what to expect. If, like John de 
Pabenham, knight of the shire for Bedford county in this parlia- 
ment, there are any who were at the Michaelmas Parliament in 
1297, they will recall the king’s wrath when the knights and 
nobles in one body refused the king a grant of money until he had 
redressed their grievances about the forest laws. Then, of an 
earlier day, one or two may recall that the knights and lords had 
promised the king a levy of ten per cent on all their movable 
property, on condition that he would expel every Jew from 
England. That was, they could reflect, a masterful stroke of 
genius. Oh yes, it was money the old king wanted, and when it 
had been promised, he would bid them all go quietly and quickly, 
prepared to come again when they were needed. Why else had he 
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thought to summon the vulgar townspeople, who spent their days 
dicing and drinking in an unsavoury room at the “ Sign of the 
Rose,” listening to vagrant student songs on an untuned lute ? 

After this fashion the baron or the knight might well be think- 
ing as he crowds into the king’s Great Hall, beside the palace. 
Close on seven hundred persons are there, and the morning mists 
hang heavy about the old roof. Bay upon bay the stout chestnut 
of Normandy and the black oak of Ireland stretch on into the 
gloom to where at the end, surrounded by torches, sits King 
Edward I. His lined face and greying beard bear witness to 
relentless campaigns against the Scots and the turbulent Welsh, 
to ceaseless energies in building up his great administrative 
machine, in the face of the tyranny of feudal franchises. Now 
he sits in his capacity as law-giver, the English Justinian, holding 
his full court before the communities of the realm. 

On his right is the Archbishop of Canterbury; on his left 
the Chancellor, Walter de Hamilton; below, some thirty members 
of the king’s small council—his ministers and permanent official 
advisers. For reasons of comfort, as well as in token of their 
dignity, they sit upon great wool-sacks, brought in from the 
neighbouring Woolstaple. Close at hand are the Justices of the 
Common Pleas, the Exchequer, and the King’s Bench: their 
advice will be needed during the session to frame any statutes 
the king may propose. Among them are the great lawyers of 
the day, Bereford and Ralph Hengham, whose learning and com- 
mon sense have forged powerful links in the relentless chain of 
the king’s justice. 

Sitting apart are the ninety-five prelates of the realm, together 
with all manner of archdeacons and deans from the cathedral 
chapters. The king’s business is not their business, they feel; 
even though they are ranked as an estate of the realm. But they 
know that if they do not attend parliament, in all likelihood there 
will be little left of their lands and property, which the barons 
and earls will almost certainly vote to tax. And at this moment 
there is grave fear that the king means to take action against the 
exporting of gold and other tribute to the Holy See in Rome. 

Beyond stand the barons, earls and other magnates of the 
realm, clothed in stamped velvets of blue, red or yellow, with 
cloaks of silk and cloth of Tars. Their arms and weapons they 
have been forbidden to bear in time of parliament by an ordinance 
of the king, whose special peace, protecting all coming to parlia- 
ment, he means to enforce. It is not so long since the treasurer 
and other retainers of the Earl of Cornwall were murdered in the 
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streets in broad daylight when on their way to parliament at 
Westminster. And some can still remember how a jealous 
Archbishop of Canterbury set armed men upon the retainers of the 
Archbishop of York, broke his cross, and committed other out- 
rages upon the prelate as he was making his way to parliament. 

Towards the back of the Hall, mingled with the barons, are 
the knights of the shire, clad in velvet doublets, well lined with 
rich furs; and beyond, awkward and uncertain in a group of 
nearly two hundred, the citizens and burgesses elected by the 
towns. Two or three, like Gilbert de Rokesle, the great wool 
merchant and master o: the exchange, seem to know their business 
and form the centre of groups who talk about the grant of money 
that the king is sure to demand. 

Suddenly the Bishop of London, clad in purple and scarlet, 
arises, and the talking ceases as he opens with a prayer. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury follows with a sermon on the text, 
“ How shall a court correct the ills of the whole realm, unless it 
shall first be itself corrected.”” What is in store is now clear 
enough to many ; and there are mutterings as the sermon comes to 
a close. How, they think, can the king reform his realm when his 
subjects in parliament are reluctant to grant him money? This 
is the plain meaning of what the archbishop has been saying. 
Enough of this reform, it is in the mouths of many to cry. Let 
the king live of his own; let him mind his own affairs and leave 
other people alone to mind theirs. And many will instinctively 
pluck their purses from their sleeves and draw the strings to- 
gether more closely. 

Then silence again, as the chancellor, the dignified Dean 
of York, William de Hamilton, addresses the assembled parlia- 
ment. The purport of the summons to parliament is reiterated : 
the archbishop, bishops, earls, barons, knights, and burgesses 
elected by the communities of the shires and towns have been 
called together in the king’s parliament to discuss certain weighty 
affairs touching the safety of the realm, and in particular the land 
of Scotland. The king wishes to urge that those who have petitions 
to present or grievances to be redressed are to bring their com- 
plaints to those of the king’s council commissioned to receive 
them. Lastly he emphasises that the king has incurred heavy 
expenses in connection with his wars, and especially because of 
the rebellion of Robert Bruce and others in the North. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that the assembled com- 
munities should grant a gracious aid to the king for the better 
ordering of peace and quiet in the kingdom. He earnestly re- 
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quests that the several estates should deliberate on the matter 
among themselves and report their decision to the council. 
Meanwhile, the hour being late—towards ten in the morning— 
the assembly is adjourned for the day. 

The king, followed by his ministers and his council, leaves 
by the upper end of the Hall into St. Stephen’s Chapel; the 
clergy, the lay lords, and the knights remain to discuss the sub- 
sidy; the town representatives move off in disorderly groups 
across the Palace Yard and Dirty Lane towards the refectory of 
the Abbey, there to deliberate the share that they will grant the 
king. When these various orders have decided on the grant, 
as they will do very shortly, their work at the king’s parliament is 
nearly ended. 

It is, however, elsewhere than the Great Hall that the main 
business of parliament will be accomplished; and it is by others 
than the lords, the clergy, the elected knights and burgesses 
that this work will be done. Should we follow the day-by-day 
activities of the parliament after the opening of the session, 
it would be to the council chamber on the south side of the Old 
Palace Yard that we should repair. Here we should soon under- 
stand that the king’s parliament in the opening days of the 
fourteenth century is more in the nature of a high court of justice 
than a deliberative or legislative assembly. For it is the council, 
with the king as presiding officer, which is the heart and core of 
the medieval parliament,—a council of ministers, judges and 
experts in the law. In the great chamber beyond St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, its roof thickly sown with golden stars on a background of 
azure, the council has its meeting-place. In time to come this 
room will be known as the Star Chamber, and a mighty and power- 
ful tribunal will take its name from the room. Now it is the centre 
of all the work of consultation of a medieval parliament. Here, 
from early morning until nearly noon, the council will sit. Their 
work is confined to the early hours of the day, for, as Sir Henry 
Spelman shrewdly observes, “‘ Our Ancestours and other Northern 
Nations being more prone to distemper and excess of Diet . . . 
used the Forenoon only, lest repletion [in food and drink] should 
bring upon them drowsiness and Oppression of Spirit... . 
To confess the truth, our Saxons were immeasurably given to 
drunkenness.” 

Before the council knights of the shire will be called and 
appointed to administrative posts in their shires, and prominent 
burgesses will be summoned to find out what future customs 
can be imposed on the wool export. Before the council a deputa- 
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tion of prelates, barons and knights will come at this parliament 
we have been describing to offer the king an aid of one-thirtieth 
to be assessed on their movable property. Before the council 
the burgesses will decide on a tax of one-twentieth to be levied 
on their goods. Finally it is before the council that petitions for 
the redress of grievances will be presented, and before the council 
that the petitioner must appear, if he is wanted, to prosecute his 
case. 

Before the representatives at this parliament return home, 
a group of townsfolk, representing their constituencies, and 
perhaps feeling they should not return empty-handed, will 
essay to make complaint that juries are corrupted by the rich, 
and that ecclesiastical judges are meddling in temporal units. 
But the king and council will decide that the complaint has not 
sufficient foundation, and the petition will be dismissed. To this 
extent will the future House of Commons attempt to participate 
in the king’s parliament. It is not very difficult to see that the 
king and council are all-powerful, that the burgesses, even the 
knights of the shire, are no very essential part of parliament. 
There is something not a little ironical in the phrase of the sum- 
mons which enjoins them to come to do what shall be ordained. 

For when they have made their grant, when they have been 
given such instructions as the king sees fit, there will be another 
speech in the Great Hall to the assembled parliament of seven 
hundred. The king addresses the estates in words preserved for 
us in a contemporary record : 

“* Bishops and other prelates, counts, barons, knights of the counties, citizens 
and burgesses and other people of the community who have come to this parlia- 
ment at the bidding of the lord king: greatly tho king thanks you for your 
coming and wishes that you will return at once again to your homes, so that you 
may come again quickly and without delay at whatever hour you shall be needed. 
But the bishops, counts, barons, judges, justices and other members of the lord 
king’s council shall not go without special leave of the king. Those, too, who 
have business to transact before the council may remain and pursue their business. 

“* And the knights of the shire who have come on behalf of the counties, and 
the others who have come on behalf of the cities and towns, are to go to Sir John 
Kirkby, who will make out writs for the payment of the expenses of their coming.” 

The purpose for which the lesser barons, the elected knights, 
and burgesses have been summoned is answered. The seventy 
councillors, together with their clerks and assistants, will re- 
main; and the high court of parliament will still be considered 
in full session, even though the representatives and many magnates 
have gone home. It will remain in session for as much as three 
or four weeks, transacting the important business which has waited 
to come before the king’s parliament. 
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There is much business. Nicholas Segrave has been accused 
of high treason in the Scottish campaign and must be indicted 
before the king in council. Now that the war is over, a settled 
form of government must be provided for Scotland—a task that 
will demand long debates. The Bishop of Glasgow, the Earl of 
Carrick and John Mowbray will be called before the council to 
say how Scotland should be represented at the king’s Midsummer 
parliament in the same year. There will be discussion of policy 
to be pursued in the lately recovered province of Aquitaine; 
vast quantities of writs will have to be issued for payments in 
arrears, and there will be important appointments to be made 
there, from the seneschal downwards. 

The greatest activity of the king and council involves the 
despatching of hundreds of petitions which have come in from all 
over the kingdom, as well as from Scotland, Ireland and Gascony. 
Four-fifths of the records which this parliament will leave behind 
are concerned with these petitions and the action consequent upon 
them. Committees will have been appointed to deal with these 
petitions, and no suitor will be turned away. Tin-miners in 
Cornwall will protest against the abuse of a local franchise in 
prejudice to their rights. The University of Cambridge will 
ask leave to found a college. The burgesses of Colchester will 
ask the right to levy imposts for the upkeep of their walls and 
bridges. Robert of Molton will plead by petition that he has not 
received justice before the king’s judges in a case of murder in 
self-defence done to an officer of the king. 

Oftentimes the courts of common law, if sufficiently honest, 
were ‘‘ not sufficiently strong to redress the subject’s injuries, 
where the officers of the crown, or the nobles interfered.”’ And 
so the idea of relief of private grievances fast became an essential 
characteristic of the king’s parliament. It came to be a court 
placed over all other courts, for the purpose as the contemporary 
lawyer reminds us, “ of resolving doubtful judgments, providing 
new remedial measures for newly emergent wrongs and meting 
out justice to all according to their deserving.” 

As early as the eighth year of Edward I’s reign we hear 
that the multitude of petitions presented in parliament has 
been giving a good deal of trouble. An order in 1280 declares 
that ‘“‘ the folk who come to the king’s parliament are often de- 
layed and disturbed to the great grievance of them and of the 
court by the numerous petitions which are presented to the 
king.” It is therefore provided that there shall be official triers 
of petitions, who will sort them out. Only those “ which are so 
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great or of so much grace ”’ that they cannot otherwise be dealt 
with are to come before the king himself. 

Actually, the response which a petition received seldom 
gave the suppliant what he asked for. In Maitland’s words 
“he was merely put in the way of getting it.’’ ‘‘ The council,” 
says Sir Matthew Hale, “seldom exercised any decision or de- 
cisive jurisdiction upon them, but only a kind of deliberative 
power.” The council transmitted them “to those persons or 
courts that had properly cognizance of the causes.” 

The field of government discretion was wide, yet many petitions 
were easily settled. ‘‘ Probably there would be an outcry if the 
religious houses could not pretty easily obtain licences for the 
acquisition of a reasonable quantity of land; if the nobleman who 
is going abroad were not suffered to appoint a general attorney ; 
if the burghers of this or that town could not without much 
difficulty get leave to tax themselves and their neighbours by 
way of murage, pontage, or pavage; still in any particular case 
the request may be refused and no reason given for the refusal.” 

If the description of a session of the King’s High Court of 
Parliament holden at Westminster in the opening years of the 
fourteenth century has seemed over long, it is because the picture 
is not so simple as might be supposed. Many of the records are 
scattered, and even at best they are few. As we look back, we 
can see that there is much that is unfamiliar. To-day we know 
that the English parliament stands above the king; I need not 
call to mind the illustration afforded in the recent marital troubles 
of an erstwhile monarch. It is hard to visualise a time when 
parliament was the instrument of a very powerful king, when the 
men who attended it came because they had to and thought 
attendance no privilege. Nothing is more difficult than to think 
away the distinctions of a later age, “ distinctions which seem to 
us as clear as sunshine.” Nothing, as Sir Henry Spelman ob- 
serves, is more common than for succeeding ages to view ‘“ what 
is past by the present, conceive the former to have been like what 
they live in; and framing thereon erroneous Propositions, to 
likewise make thereon erroneous Inferences and Conclusions.” 

It is perhaps not unnatural for people to expect to discover 
in the medieval parliaments the essential traits in embryo which 
characterise the Parliament of to-day. We shall hardly, of course, 
expect to find a system of ministerial responsibility and an 
elaborate party machine, any more than we shall imagine the 
Venerable Bede correcting proof-sheets for the press. Yet it has 
probably surprised many not to have found, in the description I 
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have given, something that can be more clearly identified as the 
House of Commons, something else that bears the earmarks of 
the House of Lords or the Privy Council. Many textbooks and 
reputable histories still tell how Edward I created in 1295 a 
parliamentary model for all time, how he enfranchised the third 
estate and laid the foundations of the House of Commons. But 
as we look at the records of medieval parliaments, we are led to 
wonder about the truth of such assertions. 

We are struck first of all by the small part played by this so- 
called enfranchised class, the elected representatives from the 
counties and towns. We are struck, too, by their entire lack of 
organisation. Above all, we see that, unlike to-day, parliament 
cannot be equated with the House of Commons. The business 
of the session is not initiated by the knights and burgesses. No 
legislation is framed on bills presented by them : indeed, they are 
not even consulted on any proposed changes in the law. We see 
that these representatives hold the purse-strings; yet they make 
little attempt to exercise any control over policy. Finally we 
note that the greater number of those who attend the parliament 
do so under compulsion and consider it an altogether unpleasant 
duty. 

On the other hand is the curious feature to which I have already 
drawn attention. The main work of the session is performed by 
the king and his council. The core and essence of the medieval 
parliament, I repeat, is a session of this council of permanent 
official advisers, the judges and justices, the important earls, 
and the great prelates of the realm. They are responsible for 
framing statutes, answering petitions, listening to cases on appeal 
and otherwise attending to the multifarious details of the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. In spite of those who would have us see 
in the medieval parliament a struggling but politically self- 
conscious House of Commons, it is all too apparent that the 
representative knights and burgesses, with their shifting personnel, 
are as yet no integral or even essential part of parliament. They 
have little share in the work of government. 

For all this, we can recognise, even at first glance, practices 
from which the parliament of to-day will derive. Knights of the 
shire and burgesses from the boroughs and towns are elected by 
constituencies for which they act as representative delegates to a 
central assembly. Taxes are levied with the consent of these 
representatives who come to the king’s parliament with full 
power to bind their constituencies. Moreover, the calibre of the 
representatives is reasonably high. For one thing, they are chosen 
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from among the more discreet and capable men; for another, 
they have had considerable experience in local government— 
the knights of the shire in judicial and administrative posts in the 
counties, the burgesses in dealing with the affairs of gilds and large 
municipal communities. So much we can see of parliament and 
the beginnings of representative government in the opening years 
of the fourteenth century. 

The most persistent phenomena, it has been observed, are 
on the whole the most important. The temperature of the blood, 
for example; is a constant to which all physicians attach the highest 
importance. This observation is no less true of human in- 
stitutions than of the human body. The use of representation is a 
political phenomenon which has been associated with the opera- 
tion of the English government for six or seven hundred years. 
The particular institution with which it has been associated is 
parliament. In the course of all these centuries the complexion, 
even the structure of parliament, has changed radically; but 
from the end of the thirteenth century the use of elected repre- 
sentatives in parliament has been constant. In the course of 
time this practice has become a basic fact in modern political 
institutions. For this reason, and because the practice has be- 
come a basic fact in modern political institutions, it is useful to 


seek to understand what the nature of parliamentary assemblies 
was in the Middle Ages. 


GrorGce L. HAsKIs. 





THE FLANDERS GALLEYS 


CoMPARATIVELY little has been written about the trade 
between England and Venice in the Middle Ages, yet it is one of 
the most fascinating chapters in the story of our medieval 
commerce. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Venice 
was England’s chief source of spices and luxuries from the East, 
for, by reason of her geographical position, she had become the 
great distributing centre in Europe for Levantine and Eastern 
produce. By long and tedious caravan routes across the desert 
this was brought to Damascus, Alexandria and Constantinople, 
conveyed to Venice in her great carracks and galleys, and thence 
distributed throughout western Europe, either by land through 
the Alpine passes or by sea through the Straits of Gibraltar. At 
first the land route to the Hanse{towns and the marts of the Low 
Countries was almost universally used, for the cogs and busses of 
the thirteenth century were little fitted for the dangers of the long 
sea voyage. It was not until the next century brought the 
decline of the Champagne fairs and political conflict in Flanders, 
and the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War made the overland 
route unsafe, that the Venetians established a regular trading 
connection with England by sea, and the annual voyage of the 
Flanders galleys began. 

This was made possible by the appearance of a new type of 
ship, the galee grosse or galee di mercanzia. This was an attempt 
to combine some of the advantages of the round-ship, the typical 
merchantman of the day, with the speed and defensibility of the 
long ship, or galley, which had been in use for many centuries in 
Mediterranean naval warfare. The merchant-galley was 
fashioned on the same lines as the light war-galley, but the 
influence of the round-ship is seen in its wider, deeper proportions, 
its higher prow, wide stern, and the great increase of sail which it 
* carried. This was emphasised about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when the merchant-galley adopted an arrangement 
similar to that of the carrack—namely, a mainmast in the centre 
bearing four lateen-rigged sails—the artimon, terzarolo, papafico 
and cochina—upon which the galley depended for speed, and 
two smaller masts fore and aft used mainly for manoeuvring 
the ship. From this time, although they still carried oarsmen, 
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the great galleys became in practice sailing-ships. Sinking low 
in the water when heavily laden, they could only be rowed with 
difficulty, and the oars were idle most of the voyage except in an 
emergency, or when entering or leaving port. If the galley were 
entirely becalmed, she would have to wait, like any other ship 
for the wind to come up, but if she were just off port, the oars 
could be got out to bring her in safely. This gave her a great 
advantage over the round-ship, which sometimes had to wait 
for days off a dangerous shore and was sometimes blown on to 
the rocks or out to sea before it could come into port. In such 
situations the use of oars was vital both for the safety and the 
speed of the voyage. Therefore they were retained, although to 
all intents and purposes the merchant-galley had become a sailing- 
ship. Its sailing qualities were revealed in 1509, when, on account 
of the dangerous political situation, the Flanders galleys were 
ordered to return directly home from England, and sailed from 
Southampton to Otranto, a distance of about 2500 miles, in 
thirty-one days. 

Besides combining the advantages of oarship and sailing- 
vessel in this type, the defensibility of the warship was added to 
the merchant vessel. The large number of rowers—a hundred 
and seventy on each galley—made the basis of a fighting force 
far larger than could be carried on the carrack, and when re- 
inforced by twenty picked bowmen on each vessel, a fleet of three 
or four galleys could be expected to hold its own with all but the 
most formidable of pirate fleets. So for two centuries they were 
the safest means of maritime transport available; indeed, some 
merchants thought it a waste of money to insure goods sent by 
these galleys. 

The State itself built the galleys and supplied them with arms, 
ammunition and victuals. They were put up to public auction 
in Venice, and the men who hired them attended to the lading ; 
out of the freights and other dues levied on the goods they had to 
maintain the ships, pay the crews and make their profits. The size 
of the galleys increased steadily. Early in the fourteenth century 
they freighted about a hundred and forty tons of merchandise 
below deck, but by the middle of the next century, when they had . 
reached the climax of their development, this had been increased 
to two hundred and fifty tons. Besides this, every member of 
the crew carried a few wares of his own somewhere on deck, and 
went ashore to hold a miniature fair at each port the galley 
touched. In the commission appointing Bartholomeo Minio 
captain of the Flanders galleys in 1485 there is much information 
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about the crew. Each ship was in charge of a master, or patron, 
assisted by a sailing master, an admiral, a sworn advisor and 
pilots. A priest, notary, two scribes, two physicians, musicians 
and trumpeters were on board, with a cook, cellarman, the 
patron’s personal servant and twenty bowmen for defence. 
The hundred and seventy oarsmen included craftsmen such as 
tailors, shoemakers, barbers and bakers, with one or more 
caulkers, an oarmaker and a carpenter to each galley. In charge 
of the whole fleet was the Capitaneus, chosen by the Senate from 
one of the noblest families in Venice and having in the commission 
they prepared for him a detailed set of orders for every part of 
the voyage. 

Departing from Venice about May or June, they touched at 
Capo d’Istria, Corfu, Otranto, Syracuse, Messina, Naples, Majorca, 
and the southern Spanish ports; then they proceeded to Morocco, 
Lisbon and Ferrol, and thence sailed up the Channel and anchored 
in the Downs. Here they separated, two going to Sluys, the rest 
to London, reuniting later at Sandwich and returning to Venice 
together. In 1456 a change occurred in this programme, when, 
as a result of serious anti-alien riots in London, all the Italian 
merchants living there made an agreement among themselves to 
transfer their business to another place, and left the city in a body 
and settled at Winchester and Southampton. The agreement was 
ratified by the Venetian senate, and for some while they were 
forbidden to resort to London at all. From this date the 
Venetian fleet, which had hitherto only occasionally appeared in 
Southampton, began to come regularly to the port, and when the 
harbour at Sandwich began silting up, it became their chief port 
of call in England. 

The large collection of fifteenth-century records at 
Southampton throws much light on their relations with the 
townsfolk. There is very little evidence to be found of the bitter 
anti-alien feeling which broke out again and again in London. 
The oarsmen, who were all freemen, chiefly Sclavonians from the 
Venetian provinces, established there a scuola or fraternity 
similar to that which they had established in Venice for religious 
devotion and mutual help. They had their own burial-place at 
the church of Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors, at North 
Stoneham, just outside the town, where there is still in the north 
aisle a slab inscribed: ‘“‘ Sepultura de la Schola de Sclavoni, 
Ano Dni MCCCCLXXXXI.”’ They frequently worked with the 
labourers of the town, being employed on such tasks as repairing 
the town walls, cleaning out the wool-house, repairing the broken 
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conduit pipe and the town crane. The patrons and their servants 
lodged with the burgesses, hired cellars in the town, and made 
gifts towards the repair of the fortifications. Occasionally we 
find evidence of brawls with the townsfolk, and entries in the 
Book of Fines such as : 
*“* Item a ffyne made bi Richard hortensell of Goddeshows for 

a ffray made vppon a blakman that was a eps in the 

galey of hampton Patron Petrus Trevisiano . + Vjs. viijd” 
but considering the numbers of the crews and the length of time the 
galleys spent in the harbour each year, the cases are very few; 
there are far more instances of brawls among the galleymen 
themselves. Occasionally there are instances of galleymen 
robbing the townsmen, especially the shopkeepers, and it would 
seem that their relations with the wives of the townsmen were 
not always above reproach, but the chief complaint came from 
the town craftsmen, who feared that the foreign artificers would 
take away their livelihood. In 1406 the tailors came to the mayor, 
William Overary, and protested against the foreigners’ activities, 
and the town took steps to protect them. It was arranged that 
all foreign and galley tailors should be forbidden to set up shop 
or to work in the town until they made a payment to the master 
of the craft in Southampton. For this protection the tailors paid 
100s. to the town and each year paid into the town chest part of 
the money they collected from the strangers. In the same way 
we find the bakers’, shoemakers’ and barbers’ crafts paying the 
steward a percentage of the fines they also collected from the 
galley artificers. In 1504, when the shearmens’ gild complain 
that the foreign tailors are infringing their monopoly of folding 
cloths and kerseys, it is decided, with the consent of Andrew 
Bragadyne, “‘ the councell of the galeys,” that they should fold 
for their own masters alone and no others. But except for this, 
relations seem to have been unmarred by any strong current 
of anti-alien sentiment, perhaps because the burgesses, being 
absorbed in the Gascony wine trade, did not feel hostile towards 
the Italians as foreign competitors, but rather welcomed them for 
the host of Levantine and Eastern commodities they brought. 

Of these, spices were the most important. Large shipments 
of pepper, cloves, nutmegs and cinnamon, together with cassia, 
red sandal-wood, wormseed, scammony and rhubarb for the 
apothecaries; also turbith, aloes, galingale, civet and borax. 
Saffron was much in demand for culinary purposes; frankincense, 
spikenard, gum arabic, precious ambergris, “to cure men of 
melancholy,” and seed-pearls from the Persian Gulf to be 
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pounded and dissolved in wine, making a favourite cordial of the 
time. Here, too, were unloaded bales of Eastern silks and 
velvets and other fine materials from the looms of Venice. Cloth 
of gold, satin, velvets—azure, black, tawney and scarlet; finest 
sarcenet, bawdkin of gold and silk, camlet from Cyprus, and a 
host of things to fill the homes of the nobility, such as Eastern 
carpets, mirrors, crystal goblets and painted cloths for hangings. 
Here, too, are those novelties which the author of the “ Libelle 
of Englyshe Polycye ”’ condemned in no. measured terms, when 
he saw the nobles squandering their money on 


** Apes and japes and marmusettes taylede, 
Nifles, trifies, that litell have availed, 
And thynges with whiche they fetely blere oure eye, 
Wyth thynges not endurynge that we bye.”’ 


Towards the end of the fifteenth century there is a big increase of 
luxury articles such as rubies, garnets, ivory combs and ostrich 
feathers, and less costly trifles—tennis balls, playing-cards, clocks, 
spectacles, clavichord wire, toothpicks and coral beads. For 
the scholar there was writing-paper, parchment and books; for 
the Church, altar cloths, gold and silver lavers, incense, pater- 
nosters and the small wax representations of the Pascal Lamb 
called agnus dei; for the warrior, mail doublets, swords, daggers 
and cuirasses of unrivalled Italian workmanship. On their 
return from Sluys and Bruges the galleys brought Flemish goods : 
beds of Arras, tapestry bench covers (bankers), cushions, coverlets, 
linen, cambric and metalware, with much miscellaneous haber- 
dashery. 

Exports from England were raw materials for the Venetian 
industries. Tin and lead were shipped in large quantities, 
and English wool, unrivalled for its combination of softness 
and strength, probably due to the insular climate, was in 
great demand for the Venetian looms. As the English cloth 
industry developed, many types of cloth were shipped, including 
short cloths, broadcloths, straits, kerseys and worsted, serge, 
Welsh friezes and Guildford cloths, together with hides, calf-skins 
and wrought pewter. 

For nearly two centuries there were very few years in which 
the Flanders galleys did not pay their annual visit to England. 
Eagerly awaited by the monarchs and courtiers, they sailed under 
special safe-conducts and reached the peak of their prosperity 
during the reign of Henry VII. But already the ground was 
being prepared for the downfall of Venice, and from 1509 to 1518 
there was a sudden cessation of their visits, when Venice was 
straining every nerve in a desperate struggle for existence against 
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the forces of the League of Cambrai. During this time Henry 
VIII frequently expressed his desire that their visits should 
be renewed, ‘and when in 1518 they again anchored in Southampton 
harbour he went himself to the town to make purchases. He 
was banqueted on board the flag-galley, royally decorated with 
tapestry and silks, while the crews performed feats on slack ropes 
suspended from the masts for his entertainment, and fireworks 
were let off, and at his request the guns were fired again and again 
to mark their range. On the following day, however, he was 
much displeased with the poor quality of the cargoes, for the 
advance of the Turks and the recent activities of the Portuguese in 
the Indian Ocean had cut across the Eastern caravan routes and 
made it difficult for the Venetians to obtain spices from the 
Near East. In fact they had already lost their monopoly of 
Eastern goods in Europe. The discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the sea route to India had brought about an entire 
change in the trade routes of Europe, drawing the chief trade 
lines of the world out of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic. 
From this time the Venetians had to compete with the Portu- 
guese caravels returning yearly to flood the European market 
with spices and Eastern wares. This in itself doomed to failure 
the sporadic attempts to re-establish the Flanders voyage. 

In England, too, the Venetian galleys did not find so warm a 
welcome as they did formerly. As the native cloth industry 
expanded the English were less and less inclined to view favourably 
the export of the best English wool for the Venetian looms, 
especially since their imports were worth so little in return. In 
1522 Henry VIII’s attitude towards them had undergone so great 
a change that he did not scruple to arrest the galleys, take 
possession of their guns and put an embargo on all exports to 
Venice in an endeavour to persuade the Doge to join in the war 
against France. For a whole year they were detained at 
Southampton, their condition being vividly described in a letter 
of the Venetian ambassador to Wolsey begging for their release. 
He writes :— 

“ Our galleys which against their will are being detained day by day in 
Hampton are being gnawed away and irreparably damaged by worms. Half of 
the crews by necessity leave the ships and return on foot to Venice; some perish 
of hunger and some are compelled to their bread. Of the remainder, some 
return on other ships newly laden, and others depart on the ships of the Genoese, 
lest they should die of hunger. Thus the galleys themselves, deserted by almost 
all, become unmanageable. In all these months of detention the masters of the 
gneve have poured out all their money, and still there is not sufficient food for 


remaining. The merchandize is being spoiled by worms and moth, so 
that all who see them, unless they have hearts of stone, pity them exceedingly. 


But even after this seven more months elapsed before the galleys 
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finally received permission to depart and could be put in fit 
condition for the homeward voyage. 

The last appearance of the Flanders galleys in England was in 
1532. Throughout their stay in Southampton there was trouble. 
The crews demanded higher rates of pay and rioted when it was 
refused. When the Captain went to hear Mass in St. Mary’s 
Church they attacked him in great numbers, and pursuing him to 
the house in which he lodged, tried to stone him, and he was with 
difficulty rescued by the patrons. The people of Southampton 
seem to have been in sympathy with the mutineers, for he was 
obliged to appeal to the king before the mayor could be forced to 
punish them as he wished. Not until the end of the following 
year did they arrive back in Venice, their holds half empty, their 
crews thinned by many desertions and in great fear of the galleys 
of the Turkish pirate, Barbarossa, sweeping the Mediterranean 
from his lair in Tunis. It was the last voyage of the Flanders 
galleys. 

Atwyn A. RuDDOOK. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note.—The chief manuscript authorities used for this 
article are the municipal archives deposited in the Civic Centre, Southampton. 
Of these the most valuable are the port books and stewards books (some of which 
have been published by the Southampton Record Society). The commission 


one holomeo Minio captain of the Flanders Galleys (very briefly 


in the Calendar of State Papers Venetian) was deposited in the Public 
Record Office by Rawdon Brown and contains much illuminating material. 
Among printed sources the Calendar of State Papers Venetian yields valuable 
information, while the best secondary work is Frederic C. Lane, Venetian Ships 
and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1934). 





MAGNA CARTA IN THE U.S.A. 


Tue Lincoln copy of Magna Carta arrived at New York in 
April 1939. It was exhibited in the British Pavilion at the World’s 
Fair for six months. It now rests in the Library of Congress, 
facing the Declaration of Independence, until the British Govern- 
ment shall desire to place it elsewhere. Such a dramatic journey, 
with so appropriate a halting-place, deserves more than a brief 
passing notice. 

It seems almost certain that Bishop Hugo of Lincoln himself 
brought back his copy of the Charter to his own cathedral in 1215. 
The select committee on the Public Records of 1800 reported, 
“From contemporary endorsements of the word ‘ Lincolnia’ on 
two folds of the Charter, it may be presumed to be the exemplifica- 
tions transmitted to Lincoln by the hands of Hugo, the then Bishop, 
who is one of the Bishops named in the introductory clause.” 
The document presumably was placed in the muniment room of 
the cathedral. In 1762 the Chapter archives were assembled in the 
“common chamber,” a room over the vestry. In 1851 they were 
removed to an apartment over the Galilee porch. At some time 
prior to 1881 the Charter was placed on exhibit in the library of 
the cathedral, where it remained until its recent voyage to the 
U.S.A. 

The Charter was exhibited at the British Pavilion in the “ Hall 
of Democracy,” mounted on an elaborate dais, some fifty feet by 
thirty, roofed over with a royal-blue canopy and backed by 
crimson curtains. The document itself was encased in a bronze, 
air-tight casing suitably illuminated. Let into cases on each side 
were inscribed summaries of the twelve most significant clauses 
of the Charter. On the walls of the hall itself, in lighted recesses, 
were facsimiles of some of the main documents of British con- 
stitutional history prior to 1700, reproductions of two historical 
pictures from the House of Commons, the original picture of the 
coronation of the present King and a pedigree of George Washing- 
ton, showing his descent from King John and certain of the 
Charter barons. 

The success of the exhibition of Magna Carta was stupendous. 
It attracted more attention than any other single exhibit in the 
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Fair. Probably over ten million people saw it, many more than 
once. 

There was no need for any publicity by the authorities of the 
British Pavilion to popularise Magna Carta. The American 
press, the radio and endless public speakers seized upon it without 
any assistance. A few quotations will show their attitude :— 
“The ever-living fountain from which flows those liberties which 
the English world enjoys to-day.”’ ‘“‘ Three outstanding docu- 
ments in American History, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, antl Magna Carta. It is as 
much our heritage as Britain’s.”” “‘ No World of To-morrow in 
which we would care to live could exist except beneath the 
sheltering foliage rooted in that ancient ‘ Bill of Rights.’ If I 
were asked to name the theme of this Fair, I would lead you to the 
British Building, for there is a great historical document—the 
Magna Carta. It represents Democracy, and that is the theme of 
the World’s Fair.” 

More interesting, perhaps, than these flights of eloquence was 
the attitude of the visitors to the British Pavilion, an attitude the 
writer had ample opportunity of judging throughout the six months 
during which the Charter was exhibited. 

The general effect of the surroundings was definitely to lower 
the pitch of conversation in the Hall of Democracy; people 
talked almost in whispers as they slowly and reverently moved in 
the long double queue along the dais and stopped to gaze at the 
Charter. Of course practically no one could read a word of the 
document, but they felt they had to see it. One’s mind goes back 
to the Red Book of the Exchequer. “ To all the faithful in Christ 
to whom the present writing shall come, Stephen, by the grace of 
God, Archbishop of Canterbury . . . Salutation in the Lord. 
Know ye that we have seen the Charter which our Lord John, 
the illustrious King of England, hath made to his Earls, Barons 
and free-men of England, concerning the freedom of the Church 
and their own liberties and free customs granted to them.” 

“ Know ye that we have seen the Charter.”’ It is an astounding 
thought that ten million visitors to the World’s Fair could go home 
and say, “ Know ye that we have seen the Charter.”’ 

The flood of visitors pouring through the Hall of Democracy 
could be divided into three streams—the tourist who had to see 
everything, the intelligent visitor who wished to understand, and 
the expert who was prepared to’criticise. The Hall was deliberately 
laid out to cater for the three classes. The first looked at the 
Charter with awe, admired the coronation picture, puzzled over 
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George Washington’s pedigree, and passed on. The second studied 
the clauses of Magna Carta and took more than a casual glance at 
the facsimiles of the documents and prints. For the third class 
an album was provided in the Administration Building where 
facsimiles, etc., could be studied at leisure. 

The type of visitor varied as the months went by. In August 
the tourist predominated, in September and October there was 
always to be seen a few men and women studying the clauses or 
the documents on the walls. It was in August that the attendants 
picked up their best stories: ‘‘ Where is the Magic Carpet?” 
“* Where is the Great Carter? What time does it work ? ” 

During the summer the attendance at vacation courses at the 
universities in and around New York amounts to perhaps twenty 
thousand. Doubtless a large proportion of them visited the 
British Pavilion, but few visits of history students or teachers 
were organised. To those who came short lectures were given 
on the constitutional history illustrated in the Hall of Democracy. 
The same difficulty arose with the endless parties of school- 
children of all ages. The Fair was so huge and the attractions 
were so numerous that time could never be spared to study of a few 
exhibits carefully. Moreover, “ Social Science ” seems to be very 
largely superseding History and Geography. 

On the societies, abounding in the U.S.A., which appear to 
combine exuberant patriotism with genealogical aspirations, it is 
unnecessary to dilate. But to lecture to three hundred ‘“‘ Dames 
of Magna Carta” and to dine with seventy ‘“‘ Barons of Rune- 
mede ”’ is an unforgettable memory. 

The unknown individual who first conceived the idea of 
exhibiting Magna Carta at the World’s Fair merits the Diplome 
d’Honneur, or whatever decoration is bestowed for inspired show- 
manship by organisers of international exhibitions. But the 
Hall of Democracy, with Magna Carta as its focal point, stood for 
far more than a mere outstanding attraction. It established the 
continuity of the constitutional history of the English-speaking 
races in many minds where previously it was but an empty and 
lifeless phrase. And owing to external circumstances, these 
minds were ready to receive it. 

The reason is, of course, obvious. When the fundamental 
theses of democracy are assailed on many sides, interest arises in 
its growth. Thirty years ago Magna Carta was dull because it was 
so obvious. Of course the Church ought to be free. Of course no 
scutage or aid should be imposed except with the consent of those 
who had to pay. Of course “no free man should be imprisoned 
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unless by the lawful judgement of his equals or by the law of the 
land.” Of course “ to none will we sell, to none will we deny or 
delay right or justice.” Of course “ merchants shall have free- 
dom to come and go, to buy and sell.” Of course “ all persons 
shall be free to enter or leave the country in time of peace.” 
To-day Magna Carta represents to millions in Europe an ideal of 
liberty that is far beyond their reach, an ideal in defence of which 
all lovers of liberty in both hemispheres may be forced to combine. 

From the point of view of the teacher, the history of the long 
struggle for representative institutions has come into its own. It 
has become a real living issue in the U.S.A. as well as in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Hall of Democracy at the 
British Pavilion gave a picturesque visual aid to this history, and 
for that reason was strikingly successful. A similar exhibition 
travelling through the main cities of the Dominions and of India 
might have a very valuable effect on public opinion, on the 
university student and on the adolescent under instruction. 

On 28 November 1939 the Lincoln copy of Magna Carta was 
committed by His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador to the tempor- 
ary custody of the Librarian of Congress. In commemoration of 
the occasion a brochure, both beautiful and scholarly, was produced 
by the officials pf the Library, prefaced by a facsimile of the Charter 
and adorned with a reproduction of the Great Seal of King John. 
The following brief quotations from the speeches broadcast at the 
time will give some idea of the spirit which inspired the ceremony. 

Lord Lothian stressed the interest that Magna Carta had for 
the people of the U.S.A. ‘‘ The principles which underlay Magna 
Carta are the ultimate foundations of your liberties no less than 
ours. Samuel Adams appealed to the rights of Magna Carta, 
to which the colonists, as free subjects, had an undoubted claim. 
It was in their name that your ancestors threw the tea into the 
Boston Harbour and rejected the claim of King George III to 
tax the colonies for defence. It was in their name that, after 
bitter sacrifices and frustrations, they drew up that Constitution 
which Mr. Gladstone, one of the greatest champions of human 
freedom, described as ‘the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.’ And it was in 
their name that Abraham Lincoln fought a four years’ war to loosen 
the fetters from the slaves and to preserve the Union which alone 
could ensure that the anarchy of national sovereignties, the 
insatiable breeder of war in Europe, should not appear on their 
Continent.” . . . 

Mr. Archibald McLeish, Librarian of Congress and poet, in 

No. 96.—voL. xxiv. YX 
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accepting the custodianship of the Charter, expressed his pleasure 

‘that the Library of Congress should be honoured with this duty. 
After touching on the “ disputes among the doctors” as to the 
precise historical significance of the Magna Carta, he continued : 


“The deposit of Magna Carta in the library of the people’s representa- 
tives in Congress is a plain and intelligible statement of a plain intelligible 
fact—that the constitutions of representative government are the pro- 
tectors and the only possible protectors of the people’s right.” 


After developing this point of view in reference to present-day 
conditions he continued : 


‘** History has many circuitous and winding passages—many winding 
staircases which return upon themselves—but none, I think, more curious 
than the turn of time which brings the great Charter of the English to stand 
across this gallery from the two great Charters of American freedom. 
Thomas Jefferson, who was the then founder of the Library as well as the 
then author of the noblest of our Charters, would have relished the en- 
counter. But Thomas Jefferson would perhaps have relished it with a 
different understanding from our own. For Jefferson was a man who 
dared to think of History in timeless terms, and of the rights of man as 
rights which had existed and would exist in every time and every country— 
rights which nothing done by tyranny had ever yet destroyed or ever 
could. 

“To Thomas Jefferson the deposit, beside the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of this Charter of the liberties of those from whom we won our 
independence would not have seemed incongruous but just and fitting—an 
affirmation of the faith in which this nation was conceived.” 


G. T. Hang. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting was held at Gordon 
House, 29 Gordon Sq., W.C.1, on Wednesday, 3 January, with the 
President, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, in the chair. Owing to war 
conditions the meeting was restricted to one day, and the programme 
consisted of a meeting of the Council followed by the Annual Business 
Meeting, a luncheon at the Westway Hotel, Endsleigh Street, an 
Address by the President on “ The Value of Historical Study in Time 
of War” (which we have pleasure in printing in this number), and a 
branch officers’ business meeting, followed by a tea. Despite the con- 
ditions, a very fair number of members were able to attend, and the 
meeting was a success. 

At the business meeting the six retiring Vice-Presidents were all 
re-elected. They were Mr. G. T. Hankin, Mr. F. 8. Marvin, Professor 
A. P. Newton, the Rev. Dr. G. H. Rendall, Professor F. M. Stenton, and 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson. The result of the postal ballot for 
members of Council was as follows :—Mr. G. G. Armstrong, Mr. 
F. W. Brooks?, Mr. E. H. Dance*, Miss D. Dymond?, Mr. C. H. 
Gerred *, and Mr. W. N. Medlicott?. Thus there will be two vacancies 
among co-opted members, a vacancy in Group 3 and one in Group 10 
to be filled at the next meeting of Council. 

* oe * *” * * 


After the various reports from committees had been approved, the 
meeting proceeded to discuss a motion introduced by Dr. Rachel Reid 
to the effect that “the Historical Association can render assistance 
to teachers in determining the principles of selection of material for 
history syllabuses.” Dr. Reid supported her motion by arguments 
based on a conviction that the ever-increasing content of history made 
imperative the need for some authoritative guide for teachers in the 
framing of a syllabus. She felt that the Association, including as it did 
trained students and teachers, was the body best fitted to take stock of 
the literature, and to decide the principles on which teachers of history 
should make their selections. There was a lively discussion before the 
resolution was passed unanimously, together with a rider to the effect 
“that a saad ete be set up by the Council to report to the 
Council and then to the Association on the best method of carrying out 
the object defined in the resolution.” 

* * * * *” * 


In presenting the balance sheet for the year 1938-9, the Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. J. A. White) took the opportunity to pay a tribute to 
the work of his predecessor, Mr. E. T. Rhymer, whose labours during 
the last six years had helped to create the present very satisfactory 
financial state of the Association. While the results were good, however, 
the Treasurer warned members that the days ahead were bound to 
bring many difficulties. He appealed especially to branch secretaries 
to ae touch with their members so that subscriptions might not 
lapse. He hoped, too, that many members would take advantage of the 


1 Unopposed 2 Re-elected 
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scheme for a five-years composition payment, by which they them- 
selves would save eight shillings, and would help to give a firm member- 
ship to the Association in the difficult period of the war. 


BS * * % * 


Members who, through evacuation or other causes, are finding 
difficulty in obtaining books for their work will welcome the decision 
of the library committee to make an extra allowance of books to 
members in districts where library facilities are poor. It should be 
noted, too, that members on active service within the United Kingdom 
can borrow books from the library. For obvious reasons the library 
committee cannot undertake the responsibilities of arranging an 
overseas distribution of books. 

Mention of the library leads us to notice another matter con- 
cerning it. Owing to the fact that the library funds have been restricted, 
a number of books which would otherwise have been purchased have 
been placed on a reserve list and will not be bought until the end of 
the war. There is a possibility that some friend or friends of the library 
may have spare copies of these works which they would be willing to 
present to the Association, so we append a list of desiderata. In 
doing so we hasten to add that this is not an appeal by the library 
committee for books in general. If for no other reason, lack of shelf 
space makes it impossible for the Committee to accumulate books 
indiscriminately, but anyone able to give the books on this list would 
be helping the Committee to carry out its plans. The books needed 
are :—A. J. Toynbee, The Study of History, vols. 4, 5,6; C. Seignobos, 
The Rise of European Civilisation; J. P. Whitney, Reformation Essays ; 
D.C. Douglas, English Scholors ; D. Marshall, The Rise of George Canning. 


* Er * * * * 


As the Annual General Meeting was curtailed to a business meet- 
ing, on account of the war it has been decided to hold a Regional 
Conference of West Country Branches at Bristol. The meeting will be 
held on 2-4 April. A feature of the programme will be an emphasis on 
West Country history, and there will also be an opportunity for 
discussing some problems of peace which will arise at the conclusion of 
the present war. A varied programme of social engagements is also 
being arranged. By kind permission of the University of Bristol hostel 
accommodation will be available at Wills Hall, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 9, 
situated on Durdham Downs within twenty minutes of the centre of 
the city by omnibus. The charges will be 12s. 6d. a day for accommoda- 
tion, 2s. 6d. for gratuities, and 2s. 6d. for a registration fee. 

The Western Brariches will welcome the attendance of as many 
members of the Association as are able to support them in their effort 
to maintain the cooperation of branches daing the war. Further 
information may be obtained from Mr. J. Shum Cox, Hon. Secretary of 
the Bristol Branch of the Association, 32 Durdham Park, Bristol 6. 

* ¥ * * a a 


Through the generosity of a donor who wishes to remain anonymous, 
the Institute of Sociology is able to offer a prize of £100 for an essay on 
the following subject : (1) A critical account of contributions to the 
sociological and psychological study of propaganda, and (2) An attempt 
to frame hypotheses relating to propaganda and suggestions for further 
eo to test the validity of these hypotheses and their practical 
value. 

Essays submitted in competition for the prize will be expected to 
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show knowledge of the work of the various modern schools of psychology, 
and of the existing literature on the subject of the essay. Essays should 
be sent to the Institute of Sociology not later than 31 July 1940. 
Further particulars may be obtained from The General Secretary, 
Institute of Sociology, Le Play House, 35 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 


* * * * 2 * 


The exigencies of war may modify the plans of the committee 
responsible for tours, but they will not prevent it from making plans. 
Already an attractive series has been arranged for the summer vacation. 
They include a “ Wilts., Hants. and Dorset Tour,” a “Roman Wall 
Tour,” and an “ East Anglian Tour.” 

The first, led by Mrs. Dobson, will begin at Salisbury on 1 
August, and will end on 8 August, the itinerary including Devizes, 
Avebury, Marlborough, Pewsey, Andover, Winchester, Shaftesbury, 
Cranborne Chase, Wimborne, Rufus’ Stone, Romsey, Netley, Christ- 
church, Salisbury, Stonehenge, Dorchester, and Maiden Castle. 

The “ Roman Wall Tour ” (13-19 August) will be led by Mr. W. T. 
McIntire, and will include sight-seeing at Carlisle, a walk along the Wall 
via Housesteads and Chesterholm, to Burdon Mill, Hexham, Corbridge, 
a bus trip along the wall to Newcastle, and sight-seeing at that city. 

The “ East Anglian Tour” (25 August-1 September), under the 
leadership of Mr. John Salmon, will assemble at Bury St. Edmunds, 
and will include a visit to Thetford, a motor-coach tour to East Wretham, 
Ely, Mildenhall, a train trip to Norwich, and three motor-coach trips 
to such places as Woolpit, Clare, Thaxted, Saffron Walden, Lavenham, 
Sudbury, Long Melford. 

The organisers of the tours point out that places should be booked 
as early as possible because accommodation and arrangements generally 
will present great difficulties this year. Although motor tours have 
been included, no assurance can be given at this stage that the necessary 
petrol will be available. The right is, therefore, reserved to modify 
any tour to meet accommodation or transport difficulties. Further 
information can be obtained from the Wayfarers Travel Agency Ltd., 
33 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. 


* * * * 2 * 


It is good to know that the Institute of Historical Research, the 
office of which was evacuated with the University of London ad- 
ministration to Royal Holloway College at the outbreak of war, has 
been re-established at the Senate House of the University, and is now 
open to students. Since access to the library is through premises in 
Government occupation, entrance can only be obtained on certain 
conditions. Application to use the Institute should be sent to Miss 
E. Jeffries Davis, now acting as secretary and librarian. Supervision of 
research students has been resumed, not only by professors and readers 
at present in London, but also by those in the evacuated colleges, 
whose services are available on their visits to London, or by corres- 
pondence. The acting hon. director is Mr. C. T. Flower, Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records. 


* * * * *” * 


Pamphlet recently issued :— 
No. 115. Prehistoric Scotland. By Professor V. Gordon Childe. 


Price to non-members ls. ld. (post free). Members may obtain 
extra copies at 7d. each (post free) from the offices of the Association. 





HISTORY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘* CROMWELL’S UNDERSTUDY ”: A REJOINDER. 


Mr. W. H. Dawson writes :— 


Will you allow me to meet the criticisms of Mr. E. S. de Beer 
passed on my book Cromwell’s Understudy ; the Life and Times of General 
John Lambert, criticisms which I regard as equally unjustifiable and 
irresponsible. A reviewer is fully entitled to say that he differs from 
an author, provided he advances justification sufficient, but he has no 
right to disparage and condemn in pontifical spirit without paying 
regard to the facts. Your reviewer’s first charge is that I have not 
given ‘‘ adequate references,” even in the case of Lambert’s letters. 
What are the facts? Firth strongly advised me not to give references 
at all (following the example set by his monograph on Cromwell). 
That advice I was unable to follow, but I confined the references to the 
more important letters and incidents, and nearly 300 footnotes appear, 
apart from many references in the text. It is a pity that your critic 
should have failed to see them. 

More serious, however, are the following allegations: (1) “the 
detail where easily tested is not reliable ”’ ; (2) “ the handling of authori- 
ties is unsatisfactory ’’; (3) ‘‘ the more general judgments on Lambert’s 
importance from time to time are questionable.” I contest each of 
these statements as unfounded. Your reviewer admits, indeed, that 
they are “ unduly harsh ’”—a confession which does not exactly attest 
a just mind and an impartial attitude—and bases his strictures on 
passages referring to Cromwell, Thurloe and Monck. But those pas- 
sages oe to be true, so that to advance the fact—if it is one—that 
they will “ arouse the hostility of many readers ”’ is to strike a blow at 
honest biography. In the case of Cromwell, my suggestion that at the 
battle of bar he was “little more than a supernumerary ”’ is 
supported by both contemporary and later evidence, duly quoted by 
me. Thus one pamphlet of the time speaks of Cromwell as having 
been “ more a spectator and director than actor in that fatal field.” 
While Lambert as always was in the thickest of the fray, the Lord 
General, utterly broken in health, kept in the background. The 
Major-General, in fact, had been already compelled to take over the 
command during Oliver’s sickness. Even Gardiner speaks of him as 
having been just before “thoroughly outgeneralled ” and “ halting and 
irresolute.”’ 

Then I am blamed for calling Monck a “‘ debauchee.”” There I 
have only used Ludlow’s word, though the justification for so doing is 
ample. That annalist apart, Clarendon refers to his “‘ lewd carriage,” 
and Pepys to his sottishness, while his seduction of the pirl who much 
later became his wife was notorious. Let me add that I deal far more 
charitably with Monck’s duplicity and mendacity in working for the 
Restoration than do most historians, and that I pay a high tribute to 
his military and administrative capacity. 

As to the third count against me, my reflections on Thurloe’s char- 
acter, here again your reviewer ignores the facts (stated by me in the 
right places) that the astute Secretary was dishonest, in that he accepted 
bribes, and that he showed discreditable agility as a turncoat, since he 
offered his services to Clarendon long before the Restoration came 
about. I pass over your reviewer’s dogmatic generalisation that my 
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book “ will not lead to any revision of the current estimate of Lambert,” 
only remarking that many other reviewers expressly say just the 
opposite and welcome the book for that reason. 


Mr. de Beer writes :— 


I do not believe that if Sir Charles Firth had been aware of the scale 
of Mr. Dawson’s book he would have advised him to omit full references ; 
his views on the subject are set out in his Commentary on Macaulay, 

p. 78-9. His own Oliver Cromwell is not comparable to Mr. Dawson’s 

k; it was not intended to be an exhaustive account of Cromwell, 
and the series in which it was published did not permit references to 
authorities. 

As regards the rest: a reviewer, without being unduly arrogant, 
need not object to being in a minority of one; it is for the reader to 
decide.t In particular he must decide whether I have allowed my 
prejudices to carry me too far; but I trust that I shall always be pre- 
judiced against writers who make baseless or ill-founded charges against 
men remarkable for their general integrity or their peculiar merits. 


1 He might begin with Mr. Dawson’s present remarks on Cromwell, Monck 
and Thurloe: e.g., the offer of service made by Thurloe “long before’’ the 
Restoration, at least the only offer cited by Mr. Dawson, reached Hyde between 
14 and 23 April 1660 N.S.; his conduct is properly described in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Every statement in Mr. Dawson’s book requires checking 
by the authorities, 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


XCII.—Tuer ConstTiruTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF SWEDEN IN THE 
Reign or Gustav Apo.tr } 


In spite of the brilliant feats of arms of the Swedish armies upon the 
continent of Europe, the seventeenth century is for Sweden pre- 
eminently the century of organisation. The achievements of her 
kings in this field were more permanent, and of more value to her, than 
the spectacular Baltic empire which was the result of their innumerable 
campaigns. For Europe, these internal developments provide the clue 


1 BretioGRaPHicaL Notr.—The most important works of recent years are 
perhaps J, Paul, Gustaf Adolf (Leipzig, 1932), whose chapters on the constitution 
are, however, the least satisfactory in the book; Nils Ahnlund, Gustav Adolf den 
Store (Stockholm, 1932); and the General Staff’s Military History Department’s 
Gustav II Adolf (Stockholm, 1932). These are general works, and of the same 
order are G. Wittrock, Gustav II Adolf (vol. 6 of Sveriges historia till vdra dagar, 
Stockholm 1927), and H. Hjarne, Gustaf Adolf, Protestantismens Férkdmpe (in 
vol. 2 of his Samlade Skrifter, Stockholm, 1934), With regard to the constitu- 
tional history, the great collective work Sveriges Riksdag, undertaken at the 
national expense as a commemoration of the Arboga riksdag, is now nearing 
completion. The volume covering this period—one of the best of the series—is 
N. Ahnlund, Standsriksdagens Utdaning, 1590-1672 (Stockholm, 1933). The 
editor of the series, Nils Edén, has published his own general account of the 
riksdag’s history : Den Svenska riksdagen under femhundra dar (Stockholm, 1935). 
Other good short accounts are: N. Herlitz, Sveriges Riksdag (Stockholm, 1933); 
D. Toijer, Sveriges riksdag fran Engelbrekt till vara dagar (Stockholm, 1935); 
J. L. man, Sveriges Riksdag under fem drhundraden (Stockholm, 1935). An 
excellent collection of essays by experts is Sjdlvstyrelse i svenskt samhilisliv 
(Stockholm, 1935). L. Stavenow had a stimulating essay on Sveriges riksdag in 
Historisk Tidskrift (Stockholm), vol. tv; and C. A. Hessler, from a different 
point of view, on Den svenska standsriksdagen, in Scandia (Lund), vol. vir. The 
same author has an important article on Gustav II Adolfs konungaforsdkran in 
Scandia, vol. v. For general constitutional ~— iy 4 the standard work, thuugh 
superseded in some details, is still E. Hildebrand, Den svenska stataférfatiningens 
historiska utveckling (Stockholm, 1896); though Nils Herlitz, Det svenska stats- 
skickets historia (Stockholm, 1928) is an excellent modern textbook. A useful 
collection of documents is Sveriges regeringsformer samt konungaférsdkringar, 
ed. E. Hildebrand (Stockholm, 1891), For the development of the central 
government N. Edén, Den svenska centralférvaltningens utveckling till Kollegial 
organisation (Uppsala, 1902) is a standard work. Gustav’s — and writings 
are to be found in Konung Gustaf II Adolfs Skrifter, ed. C. G. Styffe (Stockholm, 
1861), or the more convenient selection ed. Carl Hallendorf (Stockholm, 1915). 
Axel Oxenstiernas Skrifter och Brefvexling (two series, Stockholm, 1888- ) has 
much of constitutional importance, Other important pri authorities are 
Svenska Rikerddets Protokoll, ed, Kullberg (Stockholm 1878); Svenska Riks- 
dagakter, 1611-1616, ed. N, Ahnlund (Stockholm, 1932); A. Brahes Tidebok, ed. 
Stenbock (Stockholm, 1920). Mention may also be made of E. Hjarne, Fran 
Vasatiden till Frihetstiden (Stockholm, 1929); W. Tham, Axel Oxenstierna, hans 
ungdom och versamhet (Stockholm, 1935); H. Almquist, Svenska Folkets 
Historia, vol. u (Lund, 1922); Sven Nilsson, 1634 dre Regeringsform (Scandia, 
vol, x); Ahnlund’s criticism of Nilsson in Historisk Tidskrift, 1937, vol. 57, and 
1938, 2nd series, vol. 1, and Nilsson’s reply in Scandia, vol. x. I have not 
attempted to cover local government, for which the standard work is J. A. 
Almquist, Den civila lokalforvaliningen, Sverige, 1523-1630 (Stockholm, 1917-23). 
For the privileges of the nobility, see H. Swenne, Den svenska adelns ekonomiska 
privilegier (Goteborg, 1934). For economic conditions in general, upon which 
it is not possible to touch here, E, Heckscher, Sveriges ekonomiska historia fran 
Gustav Vasa, vol, 1, part 2 (Stockholm, 1936) supplants all others. 
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to the astonishing run of Swedish successes which so sensibly modified 
the history of Germany. The Sweden of Karl IX was weak, isolated, 
and of no account in Europe; the Sweden of Gustav Adolf grew to be 
a great power; and behind the change lay the most remarkable of 
Gustav’s achievements—the unification of the nation for national ends, 
its administrative reorganisation, its firm impulsion along paths of 
healthy constitutional progress. In recent years Swedish historians 
have increasingly turned their attention to these matters ; and it seemed 
possible, therefore, that it might be useful to attempt a summary of 
the results of recent research in this field, and a synthesis of the 
conclusions to which it points. By the fifteenth century the three main 
elements of Swedish society, whose struggles were to lie at the back of 
much of the constitutional development of the future, had become 
clearly visible. These elements were king, high aristocracy, and 
people (allmogen). The stronghold of the high aristocracy was the 
rad (council), chosen by the king from among the leading men of the 
kingdom, but not in any sense an executive body, at least before the 
seventeenth century. When the riksdag (diet) emerged in the fifteenth 
century, that meant in one aspect an extension of the circle with whom 
the king wished to consult, but in another the provision of a 
constitutional counterpoise to the power of the rdd, to which the king 
might look for support. The riksdag was used in this latter way by 
the nationalist kings and regents of the fifteenth century in their 
struggle against the union with Denmark. After that struggle had 
ended in the emancipation of Sweden and the elevation of Gustav Vasa 
to the throne in 1523, the riksdag was co-opted by the monarchy to 
give weight to attacks upon its enemies. It assisted Gustav Vasa to 
carry through the Reformation ; it strengthened his position by making 
his throne hereditary; and it countenanced Erik XIV’s savage 
persecution of his opponents among the nobility. But the riksdag 
could equally be used against the Crown, as appeared in the 1590's, 
when Duke Karl of Sédermanland ranged it behind him in his struggle 
against his catholicising nephew, King Sigismund of Sweden and 
Poland. Sigismund was deposed by his subjects in 1599, and Karl 
ascended the throne in his place—as much the representative of the 
nation as his father had been in 1523. 

The rdd, however, viewed Karl’s demagogic tendencies, as they 
had viewed Gustav’s, with profound distaste. They had hesitated 
fatally between loyalty to the lawful king and devotion to the protestant 
religion, and in the massacre of Linképing (1600) they paid heavily 
for their attempts to compromise. Many of the most prominent 
members of the aristocracy fled overseas to exile in Poland, and those 
who remained were resentful at the despotic and hard-handed rule of 
Karl IX. Now the struggle between Karl and his opponents was not 
merely a dynastic, or even a religious, quarrel: it was a constitutional 
issue into the bargain. The rdd-party had already its own political 
theory, formulated in 1594 by Erik Sparre in the Postulata Nobilium. 
It aimed at limiting the monarchy by tying it strictly to the provisions 
of the fourteenth-century common-law (landslag), at oontas a 
monopoly of high administrative posts for its own members, at 


the alliance between king and riksdag. Karl’s reign, there- 
fore, was characterised by considerable internal tension ; "hs also 
as we shall see, by the beginnings of constitutional changes which 
were to come to their fulfilment under his son and successor. 

Gustav Adolf was faced on his accession by a situation which 
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would have been sufficiently difficult even if he had not had three wars 
on his hands simultaneously. There was the dynastic danger from 
his cousin Sigismund of Poland, there was the pressing problem of a 
reorganisation of the central organs of government, and there was the 
threat to the position of the monarchy which a reaction from the 
system of Karl IX might involve. It was perhaps the greatest of 
Gustav’s achievements to have solved all these problems. He did not 
sacrifice the intimate relations between monarchy and riksdag which 
had by now become almost traditional—on the contrary, he 
strengthened them, but at the same time he was able to reconcile the 
rdad-party to his rule by a partial acceptance of Erik Sparre’s principles, 
and, above all, by the complete trust he placed in Axel Oxenstierna, 
who was now that party’s foremost representative. — his reign 
the threatened struggle of classes is postponed : riksdag, rdd and king 
all work together harmoniously to carry out the great tasks to which 
Sweden is applying herself. Without such harmony Sweden could 
never have played the part she did on the continent of Europe. And 
this necessary basis for her exertions was laid by Gustav Adolf, whose 
statesmanship and tact succeeded where the violent methods of his 
irascible father had failed. Thus Gustav was able to use rdd and 
riksdag so as to get the best out of each of them. Almost more remark- 
able was the ease and skill with which he conciliated the exiles. Even 
if it be true that they realised that Gustav had not inherited his father’s 
suspicious hostility to the nobility, it is still striking that the sons of 
the men judicially murdered at Linképing should have reconciled 
themselves so easily with the son of Karl IX. Some, it is true, remained 
faithful to Sigismund, commanding his fleets, or writing and dis- 
seminating a against the ‘‘ usurper,” or spying hardily at the 
very meetings of the riksdag; but even by 1617, when this last of 
their activities caused a stir, they were a dwindling and insignificant 
handful. For the first time for a quarter of a century there was an 
end of party bitterness. It was not an achievement done all in a 
moment. When Gustav succeeded his father in 1611 it seemed, 
indeed, more likely that he must lose control of affairs to the aristocratic 
reaction with Oxenstierna at its head. Gustav was just seventeen, 
and by the terms of the resolution of Norrképing (1604) he was to be 
admitted to a half share in the government only when he should have 
reached the age of eighteen, and to the full rights of kingship only when 
he should have reached the age of twenty-four. But the regents who 
should have acted for him—his mother, Queen Christina, and his 
cousin, Duke Johan of Ostergétland—refused to take office, and urged 
that Gustav should at once be recognised as fully of age. It was not 
very easy, in these circumstances, for the rdd and ri to take any 
other course. There was, indeed, an alternative candidate for the 
throne in the person of Duke Johan himself, and from the point of 
view of strict hereditary right his claims were stronger than Gustav’s; 
but the succession agreement of 1604 stood in his way; he had already 
renounced his claim, and now did so again, and no one seriously 
considered him as a possibility. If the riksdag, therefore, was thus 
forced to accept Gustav in default of any other course to pursue, it was 
determined to ensure that there should be adequate guarantees — 
misgovernment, and it proceeded accordingly under the leadership of 
Axel Oxenstierna and Magnus Brahe to draw up a royal charter 
(konungaféredkra) to be presented to the king before his recognition. 
Earlier Vasa kings had given charters on or after their accession, 
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but that which was now offered to Gustav was of a different order from 
those that had preceded it. It was based by Oxenstierna upon the 
reports of the three upper estates of the riksdag, and it was presented 
to the king as a condition precedent to his acceptance by the nation. 
The rdd seized the opportunity to insert many of the capital points of 
Sparre’s old programme; the nobles demanded a monopoly of the 
higher governmental appointments and a sort of habeas corpus which 
should protect them from capricious imprisonments of the kind that 
they had suffered under Erik XIV, Johan III and Karl IX; the 
clergy insisted on a strict adherence to a policy of rigid Lutheran 
exclusiveness and intolerance; while the lower estates desired not to 
be burdened with over-many riksdags. The whole was an unmistakable 
condemnation of the governmental system of Karl I[X—his reliance 
upon low-born secretaries, rather than upon aristocratic radsmen, 
his violence, his incessant summoning of riksdags to support his policies, 
his dubious orthodoxy. 

Gustav Adolf was in no position to refuse his assent to these 
demands, though by accepting them he had apparently handed him- 
self over, bound hand and foot, to the control of the rdd. It is true 
that the obligation to rule by the advice of his council (med rdds rad) 
had lain upon every Swedish king since the landslag of the mid- 
fourteenth century, but it had never before been so strictly applied, or 
so hedged about with specific constitutional guarantees. But, in the 
sequel, matters did not turn out as the text of the charter seemed to 
portend. Many of the provisions which it sought to guarantee were 
violated by Gustav without much apparent resentment on the part of 
the rdd or riksdag: perhaps because they found that there was no 
need to insist strictly upon the letter of the law when dealing with a 
king who by co-operating harmoniously with them was so faithfully 
observing its spirit. The charter, then, was not in itself the great 
constitutional landmark that it has sometimes been considered to be, 
but it was the starting-point for great constitutional developments 
which by the end of the reign had sensibly modified the Swedish polity. 
These developments are closely linked to one another, and, taken 
together, they effected great changes in the positions, functions and 
mutual relations of rdd and riksdag, central government and monarchy. 
First, as to the rdd. 

The rdd, as we have seen, had resented the way in which the Vasa 
kings had made use of the riksdag to carry out policies unsympathetic 
to the aristocracy. They had on that account looked with disfavour 
upon the already apparent expansion of the riksdag’s spheres of action ; 
but they were not therefore essentially hostile to the riksdag per se, 
provided that its activities were kept within bounds and that it was 
not made the tool of the monarchy. As the king’s chosen advisers, 
the rdd considered (and historically they were right) that they were the 
natural leaders of the people. When the people sent a riksdag to talk 
with the king, the rdd expected to be present as the assembly’s leading 
member. Rdd and riksdag, in the rdd’s opinion (and it was an opinion 
shared by many outside the circle of rdd families), should go hand in 
hand. Karl IX had overridden this feeling, conspicuously so in 1597, 
when he had held a riksdag at which only a single member of the rdd 
was present. It is true that he had been driven into that situation 
by the refusal of the rest of the rdd to attend; but the fact that he had 
persisted in treating that riksdag as the organ of national opinion had 
caused scandal at the time. The rdd now in 1611 hoped to reverse 
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this bad precedent, to restore the old order of things, and to resume 
its position as natural leader of the riksdag. In this, however, its 
expectations were not realised. Gustav Adolf did indeed rule as he 
had promised, med rdds rdd. There was an end to the non-co-operation 
which had been the offence of Karl IX. It could, indeed, hardly have 
been otherwise; for the king must have some advisers, and the lower 
estates alone could not provide them. It was plain that the days of 
the rule of secretaries (sekreterareregementet) would return no more: 
three kings had tried it, and in each case the results had been un- 
satisfactory, if not disastrous. The members of the rdd, then, were 
the only resort, and it is not surprising that Gustav should have taken 
over his father’s rdd en bloc, and appointed Oxenstierna his chancellor. 
Karl’s rdd had been selected in 1602 from among those members of the 
nobility who had not been of the extremist party opposed to him in the 
civil war. They were reasonably moderate men, and they proved on 
the whole good servants, being mindful, perhaps, of the riksdag’s 
request to Karl that the rdd should for the future advise and not govern. 
Gustav learned to trust them, and they to co-operate harmoniously 
with him; so that when the time came for the king to undertake 
campaigns which necessitated long absences abroad, he had no 
hesitation in leaving the rdd behind him asa regency. Yet as Gustav's 
reign progressed, their functions and position radically altered. They 
became, what they had never been before, a working executive—a 
council of the Tudor type, and not merely a glorified Witan. They 
managed public affairs; their members served on the new Kollegia 
which were the great administrative creation of the reign; so that they 
no longer opposed the government, for they were part of it. The 
result was that the old hostility between king and rdd died out 
completely. Full and formal meetings of the rdd became rarer, since 
its individual members were busily engaged in the various branches 
of the public service, which might even take them out of the country, 
and since the king could deal directly with the embryo Kollegia. The 
rad no longer habitually handed in written opinions or advice, for 
Gustav preferred the less formal method of verbal consultations. 
These debates, and the arguments pro and con used in them, are all 
recorded in the minutes; nom it grew to be the general rule that the 
king’s proposition should be accepted, and promulgated as the rdd’s 
advice to him. 

Now all these developments, though contemporaries may probably 
have thought them extraordinary and merely ae in their 
character, combined to frustrate the rdd’s hopes of becoming again 
the rikedag’s natural leader. They were now rather the king’s . 
representatives, engaged in laying the king’s demands and proposals 
before the estates. "They cee: Metucaietn the élite of the new class 
of civil servants and office-holders. They no longer represented the 
higher nobility exclusively, for they were being afforced by clever 
recruits from the lower estates : they represented the king. This was 
clearly nised in 1626, when the estate of nobles was organised as 
to cuntbinkie and procedure. Members of the rdd might thereafter 
sit in the house of the nobles, but they might not speak or vote, or act 
as the head of a family in the estate’s proceedings. This development, 
though possibly inevitable, was certainly unfortunate. It led the rdd 
to believe in its own ability to manage affairs satisfactorily without 
the co-operation of the riksdag—a belief which found expression when 
Oxenstierna drew up the Form of Government (Regeringsform) in 1634. 
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By that time the riksdag was sufficiently awake to its own constitutional 
rights and importance to resent any such attempt to dispense with its 
collaboration. The contrast with the state of affairs in 1611 is 
illuminating and complete. In 1611 the rdd wishes to avoid riksdagar 
because it fears that they may be tools in the hands of the monarchy : 
in 1634 it tries to edge them out of participation in public affairs 
because it feels that it can manage better without them. Equally 
striking is the change in the attitude of the estates. In 1611 they 
desire to be eased of the burden of over-many riksdagar: in 1634 
their suspicions are aroused, they protest, they are afraid that decisions 
affecting them may be taken in their absence. Especially is this the 
case with the peasants. A real struggle of classes is on the horizon. 
So far had the riksdag progressed in twenty-three years. 

Outside the comparatively small circle of those who were members 
of the rdd stood the main body of the nobility. They enjoyed very 
considerable advantages in the way of immunity from taxation for 
themselves and their peasants, and in return they owed knight-service 
(rusttjdnst) according to their means. The progress in the art of war 
and the reorganisation of the Swedish army were making this service 
of diminishing importance, and in any case the nobles were something 
slack in its performance. Karl IX had done his best to enforce it, 
but he had at the same time endeavoured to extract other and more 
useful services, and in particular had demanded an impossibly high 
standard of education, with a view to fitting the nobility for use 
state service. The nobles had protested that if these new demands 
were to be put upon them, then the old must be abandoned; Karl’s 
project for a commutation of rusttjdnst had come to nothing; and the 
reign had ended with matters in an unsatisfactory position. Gustav, 
therefore, on his accession was confronted by demands for an extension 
of privileges and an alleviation of obligations. That the generous 
grant of privileges which he promulgated in 1612 was not merely 
extorted by noble pressure is demonstrated by his subsequent attitude 
on this question. Though he always maintained his right to put his own 
interpretation upon the privileges he granted, and though the revised 
grant of 1617 showed some curtailment of them, it must be said that 
on the whole h« encouraged the nobility in its policy of exclusiveness. 
Their economic position was strengthened, their rights of exemption 
confirmed or amplified, and the lower limit of the exempt class ( frdlse) 
more straitly defined. In return for financial assistance, he consented 
in 1622 to prohibit misalliance with commoners, on penalty of forfeiture 
of noble rights. In short, the privileges of the nobles, which under a 
weak king might have been prejudicial to the good governance of the 
state, were by Gustav extended and confirmed without the control of 
the sovereign’s suffering in the slightest degree. For by employing his 
nobles as civil servants Gustav bound them to his government, and 
saved them from the worst consequences of their policy of exclusiveness. 
The business of state became, with his encouragement, increasingly 
recognised as the true métier of the upper classes, who were thus 

vented from degenerating into a clique of courtiers or hobéreaux. 

t is true that the accident of two long minorities allowed them to use 

the position with which he had endowed them in such a way that they 
menaced the political and economic position of the monarchy; but if 
Gustav had been succeeded by an adult male ruler of his own calibre 
that danger might have been averted. It is perhaps a more serious 
indictment that his policy hastened on a struggle of c 8. 
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The most important single enactment of his reign as far as the 
nobles were concerned was the Riddarhusordning of 1626. This 
ordinance provided the nobles with an organisation and a social centre 
with a building (the Riddarhus) for their meetings, and with a form of 
procedure for conducting them. The Riddarhus itself was not finished 
until many years later, but the organisation of the estate was put into 
force at once. The nobles were divided into three classes, corre- 
sponding to distinctions of birth and wealth. Each class had one 
curial vote, which was cast in accordance with the vote of the majority 
of its members; they, however, did not vote directly, but through 
their families. Each family (di) had its caput, who alone might speak 
and vote in its name. The proceedings were presided over by a 
lantmarskalk—an official sontek (as was the idea of a Riddarhus) from 
German models. This arrangement gave disproportionate weight to 
the greater nobles, for the highest class comprised only twelve dtter, 
while the lowest had ninety-two. Nevertheless, the effect of the 
Riddarhusordning was to bind the nobles more firmly together, to 
strengthen their national feeling at the expense of provincialism, and, 
by regulating procedure within the highest estate, to provide a valuable 
precedent and model for the others. The Riddarhusordning also 
settled a controversy which had been raging for some time, as to 
whether attendance at riksdagar should be compulsory upon all nobles, 
or whether, like the other estates, they might send representatives. 
Gustav attached great importance to the training of a politically 
educated nobility, and, in exchange for his assistance in narrowing the 
limits of the class and his reduction of rusttjdnst to a mere formality, 
he insisted that every adult noble should be present at every riksdag. 
And, lastly, the Riddarhusordning, as we have seen already, separated 
the rdd from the general body of the estate of nobles. It would, 
however, be a mistake to conceive this separation as absolute. A 
community of interest remained, for the nobles were, very many of 
them, civil servants, just as were the rdd; and, as events after 1634 
were to show, these office-holders could develop a strong corporate 
feeling uniting them for common action. On the other hand, any 
chance there may once have been of rdd and nobles splitting from the 
lower estates to form a House of Lords was now clearly gone for ever. 

The lower estates were much inferior to that of the nobles in political 
power. The clergy, under the leadership of the Archbishop of Uppsala, 
and the townsmen, under that of the burgomaster of Stockholm, 
both represented clear-cut and relatively small sections of society; 
but the fourth estate, which had no regular leader, spoke (when it 
spoke at all) for the great mass of the Swedish people : for the free, 
tax-paying peasants (skattebénder) who had liberated the country 
from the Danish yoke and assisted Karl to save it from the Counter- 
Reformation. But it was not by any means clear in 1611 that these 
were to be the only elements of society represented. The king’s 
bailiffs appeared occasionally as a separate element; so, too, did the 
hardy and independent copper-miners of Dalarna; and so, very 
regularly, did representatives of the higher command of the army. 
It was a question of some importance for the future whether any of 
these would succeed in making good its position as a separate estate. 
And it was only accident that put an end to the persistence of an estate 
of royal princes. Ever since Gustav Vasa had by his will initiated the 
evil practice of granting out great dukedoms to his younger sons, 
there had stood Sound the throne a circle of powerful relatives whom 
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the king had felt bound to consult, and who were latterly recognised 
by him as forming an estate. Luckily for Gustav, both his cousin 
Duke Johan and his brother Karl Filip died young (Johan in 1618, 
Karl Filip in 1623) and left no issue; and with their demise the 
furstliga stdndet vanished for good. Even before that had happened, 
however, the decisive step had been taken which was to limit the 
riksdag to the four estates of nobles, clergy, townsmen and peasants. 
This was the Riksdagsordning of 1617. 

The proceedings of earlier riksdagar had not been remarkable for 
order and decorum; indeed, Oxenstierna compared them to the 
tumultuous assemblies of drunken peasants. The Riksdagsordning 
was therefore primarily an ordinance governing procedure and 
ceremonial. But it had, in addition, great constitutional significance. 
By regulating the method of intercourse between king and riksdag it 
greatly increased Gustav’s power over the estates. Henceforward, 
business was to be less by way of written proposition and answer, as 
had been the general custom since the beginning of the century, and 
more by way of verbal discussion between king and estates. This 
gave scope for one of Gustav’s most valuable assets—his gift for 
nervous and dignified oratory. Lastly, the Riksdagsordning decided 
that for the future there should be but four regular estates. The 
King’s bailiffs, like the rdd, ceased to be considered an integral part of 
the national representative; the miners did not make good their 
claim; and though the army staff is mentioned as a separate element in 
the Regeringsform of 1634, there was no danger by that time of its 
assuming an independent position : at best it was an appendage to the 
estate of the nobles. 

This clarification of the constitutional position with regard to the 
riksdag’s composition is typical of the general significance of Gustav’s 
reign in the history of the riksdag. He found that body vague and 
uncertain as to procedure and competence; he left it securely 
established as the representative organ of the nation. In 1611 its 
status was compromised by the fact that it had not yet clearly made 
good its claims as against a number of alternative forms of more or less 

pular assembly. The riksdag was entirely dependent on the king 
or its existence, for it met only upon his summons, and it was quite 
open to him to call a Herredag of the old type! from which peasants 
and even townsmen were excluded, or to deal with a committee fror 
each estate. At a time when, as we have seen, the people were 
complaining of too many riksdagar, there were many inducements to 
adopt these alternatives. Moreover, for matters which affected only a 
section of the nation, special meetings of representatives of the interest 
concerned might be held. Thus a church-meeting had passed the 
articles of Uppsala in 1593, and a number of merchant-meetings dealt 
with commercial matters. Yet the riksdag had met so frequently 
under Karl IX that men were growing familiar with the idea of its 
being a tax-granting and legislating body. Still, on Gustav’s accession 
it was by no means clear how far its functions extended, or how far it 
could bind the nation by its decisions. The Swedish kingdom had 
grown out of the union of a number of districts (landskapar), each with 
its code of law and each with its local assembly, or ting; and the 
counties (hdrader) into which the landskap was divided had each of 
them its own ting also. Now it was considered by many in 1611 that 


pr big old name for a riksdag: the term riksdag did not become general until 
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these local assemblies had the right to have the decisions of the rikedag 
put before them, and that they, not the riksdag, were the proper author. 
ities to be consulted if any important change in the law were in 
contemplation, or any extraordinary effort required in the way of 
raising men or money. There was even doubt as to whether ordi 
taxes could be granted by the riksdag without consulting them; and 
here the wording of the Charter, demanding the consent only of “‘ those 
who are concerned,” was, perhaps intentionally, ambiguous. Members 
of the riksdag did not always find it easy to defend their votes when 
they got back to their constituents. To a certain extent this state of 
affairs is explicable by the fact that although at this time the riksdag 
mirrored Swedish society remarkably well, its members were not in 
any sense popularly elected. 

Gustav’s reign put an end to some of these uncertainties. When 
in 1613 the estate of the clergy declined to ratify the rdttegdngsordinantia 
on the ground that they had no authority to do so, Gustav inquired 
sharply of them as to who did possess such authority, if they did not, 
and as to how they expected the government to be carried on at all if 
they continued to adopt such an attitude. This rebuke sufficed, and 
the question was never raised again. The frequent meetings of the 
riksdag, and the stabilisation of its composition and procedure which 
the riksdagsordning effected, combined to develop its capacity and 
its political self-consciousness so rapidly that in the Regeringsform of 
1634 it could be laid down expressly that the resolutions of the riksdag 
needed no further confirmation from any other assembly. It is true 
that it had not altogether established its sole right to legislate and 
tax. The king had, for instance, the right to put out proclamations 
regulating trade and industry; and he had methods at his disposal 
whereby he could raise taxes without the collaboration of the estates. 
Gustav, in fact, found the alternative assemblies mentioned above 
too useful in an emergency, and too convenient to deal with, as 
compared to the riksdag, for him to allow them to disappear altogether. 
Thus it was a committee of the estates which undertook to raise the 
ransom for Alvsborg after the Treaty of Knared, and a similar meeting 
which in 1624 imposed the tax on corn-mills (kvarntullen); though in 
the former case it wa. t 10ught desirable that a riksdag should confirm 
their actions. Wher .:.xation of an extraordinary sort was imposed 
to meet a national emergency, it might happen that the nobles would 
consent to forgo their frilse; and in that case the government 
considered that if those who were normally exempt were prepared to 
pay, it was a work of supererogation to obtain the consent of those who 
were normally liable. Moreover, king and people had such confidence 
in one another, and their views on policy coincided so exactly, that it 
was a fair supposition to assume that they were willing to pay, even if 
they were not consulted beforehand. At all events, it was an 
assumption which Gustav made fairly frequently. He had a special 
— meetings of a committee of the leading estates, in place of the 

L ; but he was quite prepared to deal with smaller and less 
representative gatherings, or even with the landskapsting itself. When 
in 1630 and 1631, however, committees of the estates were asked to 
grant taxes, they made strong objection, holding that since the peasants 
would bear most of the burden, the full riksdag should be consulted, 
and fearing no doubt that these extraordinary taxes, like those that had 
preceded them, would turn insensibly into ordinary and permanent 
sources of revenue. There can, in fact, be no doubt that Gustav often 
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violated the spirit and the letter of the Charter in his efforts to raise 
money towards the end of the reign; though the neglect to consult the 
riksdag in these latter years is partly to be explained by the king’s 
absence overseas, for the rdd was reluctant to hold a riksdag without him. 
Gustav’s reign, however, saw the introduction of a new form of 
committee, which was originated to deal with problems of foreign 
policy. This was the “secret committee” (sekreta utskottet), which 
was designed to consider questions of international relations which 
could not safely be discussed at full meetings of the estates. The 
peasants sent no representatives to this committee, which formed “a 
sort of Upper House ”’: it is doubtful whether at first they would have 
wished to do so, for in regard to matters of this sort they had no know- 
ledge and no experience, and were usually content to endorse the king’s 
line of action. The first secret committee was summoned in 1627, and 
it proved a constitutional innovation of great significance. After 
Gustav’s death it grew to be the kernel of the riksdag, the centre of 
party struggles, and increasingly the riksdag’s supplanter in matters of 
importance. 

Nevertheless, when all deductions have been made, Gustav’s reign 
was the critical period in the riksdag’s development. In 1598, and even 
in 1611, the riksdag had hardly emerged from its medieval swaddling- 
clothes: in 1632, and more clearly after the Regeringsform of 1634, 
it had taken the shape which it was to retain for the rest of its existence. 
In conjunction with the king it was now approximately a sovereign 
legislature. When, after 1634, there was a reaction away from 
parliamentarism in the direction of a régime of efficient bureaucrats, 
it was seen that the riksdag’s position was already too firmly established 
to be permanently shaken; and subsequent governments, whether 
oligarchical or absolutist, found co-operation with it advantageous, if 
not essential. Thus Sweden emerged from the seventeenth century 
with representative institutions in which the mass of the people had a 
share—an achievement second only to that of England. For 1632, 
however, comparisons are misleading. The riksdag suffered from 
serious constitutional weaknesses, judged by English standards. It 
had no initiative in legislation (though it could indeed present its 
grievances), for it expressed an opinion only upon those projects which 
were laid before it by the king or his ministers. It had no security 
that the resolutions which it passed to give effect to these projects 
would not be tampered with i the chancery before promulgation. 
Its composition was determined oo the king, who summoned whom he 
would. It had no control over the spending of the taxes it granted. 
And though it is true that the habit of granting extraordinary taxes for 
limited periods necessitated a certain periodicity in the summoning of 
riksdagar, it had on the whole no notion of using its tax-granting power 
to blackmail the executive into a policy with which it was in agreement. 
The estates were too disunited, the government too strong, and, while 
Gustav lived, its policy too popular, for such a thing to be possible. 

The strengthening of the legislative body which we have been 
discussing was balanced by an even more striking development in the 
organs of executive government. Here Gustav’s reign was in the 
truest sense a period of creation. The change in the character of the 
rdd, the identification of the nobility with the service of the state, were 
bound up with a reorganisation of that service which made some such 
reinforcement of its personnel essential. Karl IX had seen that the 
executive must be developed and differentiated to meet the growing 
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demands of the central government; he had seen, too, that the nobles 
were the most suitable candidates for the higher posts; and on their 
side the nobles had been only too anxious to monopolise them; but 
while Karl lived, mutual suspicion had prevented any co-operation. 
Upon Gustav’s accession this obstacle was removed, and progress was 
rapid. It centred round the five great officers of state—the marshal, 
the chancellor, the admiral, the treasurer (skatimdsiare) and the 
high steward (drots). These closely resembled their feudal counter. 
parts on the continent in the nature of their original functions, and also 
in the fact that they had by this time degenerated into mere offices of 
dignity. Under Gustav, however, they were destined to form the 
nuclei of the five main departments of state into which he organised his 
government. These departments, called Kollegia, functioned as 
administrative Boards, each with its president, councillors and trained 
office staff. Decisions as to policy were taken, and the inferior grades 
of the staff appointed or dismissed, by the board as a whole, at all 
events in theory. The idea was not a new one. Something of the sort 
had been attempted by Gustav I’s minister Pyhy, who himself had 
derived it from Burgundian, French and German models; and there 
had been tentatives in the same direction in the reigns of Erik XIV, 
Johan III and Sigismund. It was only now, however, that the system 
became firmly established. The king kept in close touch with the 
Kollegia through their presidents and through the members of the rdd 
who always formed a part of their personnel; so that the personal 
supervision of all branches of the public business no longer weighed so 
heavily on him as before. He could leave the country for years at a 
time in the well-grounded expectation that the chancery or the 
exchequer would attend to ise ‘buninnes and manage very creditably 
without him. Gustav and Oxenstierna aimed, in fact, at creating an 
official routine and a departmental tradition, and the history of the 
years after 1632 showed that they had succeeded. And they were no 
less successful in their purpose of relieving the overworked bailiffs 
(fogder) in the country districts, by concentrating the government as 
r as possible in Stockholm. 

It was with the administration of justice that Gustav first concerned 
himself. The rdttegdngsordinantia of 1614 revised procedure in the 
local courts, laid down their place in the legal hierarchy, ordered reports 
of cases to be kept and centralised royal justice in a supreme appellate 
court in Stockholm. This court, the Svea Hovritt, was to be presided 
over by the drots, and was intended to relieve the king entirely from 
the burden of hearing appeals. It was soon found necessary to set up 
similar courts at Abo, Dorpat, and Jénképing. Moreover, the king 
was not altogether inclined to forgo entirely his privilege of hearing 
a Is; and litigants, though they were forbidden to impugn the 
ra of the hovrdtt, did in fact aay their cases to the king. The 
position was therefore slightly altered by the processordning of 1615, 
which, in despite of the rdttegdngsordinantia, for the future permitted 
such appeals. When Gustav went overseas for long periods, special 
arrangements had to be made for their hearing by the rdd. On the 
whole, the new system worked well, and Saoain of benefit to Sweden ; 


but the hovrdtt never quite obtained in this reign the collegial organis- 
ation that Gustav had intended for it. 

The kammar, on the other hand, was organised by 1632 as a true 
college. The regulation of its constitution and functions began early. 
Like the English exchequer, the kammar was divided into two depart- 
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ments, concerned respectively with receipt and audit, and of these 
the latter (rdéknekammar) was the more important. It had real charge 
of the country’s finances, and upon it Gustav concentrated his attention. 
He began his reform of the rdknekammar by making the treasurer 
(skattmdastare) an efficient officer, and by extending his powers to cover 
every aspect of national finance—e.g., revenues in kind as well as 
revenues in specie. By 1614 the skattmdstare was working with an 
exchequer-council (kammarrdd), which by an order of this year was 
given power to appoint and dismiss servants of itsown. The exchequer 
ordinance (kammarordning) of 1618 completed the process of collegial 
organisation, with its regulations for division of labour, working hours, 
oaths of office, official grades, departmental discipline and so forth. 
It was a reform forced through by Oxenstierna against the wishes of the 
kammarrdd, who would have preferred liberty to act on individual 
discretion to the obligation to formulate a corporate resolution. But 
it was a reform which was absolutely essential to the efficient conduct 
of Gustav’s campaign on the continent, for upon the kammar depended 
the financial arrangements for the provisioning of the Swedish armies. 
Simultaneously came other improvements: the establishment of a 
regular budget, and improved methods of book-keeping borrowed from 
the Dutch. 

Next it was the turn of the chancery (kansli). The kansli was 
the nodal point of the Swedish government—“ anima regni.” Here 
nearly all the civil business of state—home and foreign alike—was 
dealt with; hither came all reports; and hence were all orders dis- 
patched. Such a department must have an efficient head, and with 
the appointment of Oxenstierna to the chancellorship that office in 
1611 certainly obtained one. Oxenstierna’s indefatigable energy and ° 
varied talents could cope with more than the average amount of 
business, but his orderly mind resented the additional work imposed 
by the absence of any proper division of labour. In 1618, therefore, 
the first step was taken towards a rationalisation and re-partition of 
the kansli’s activities. The second followed in 1626, when a 
kansliordning was drawn up which (though it was never approved by 
the king, who considered it capable of improvement) remained in force 
till 1634. It much resembled the kammarordning of 1618. The 
kansli was organised as an office controlled by the kansler and kanslirdd, 
and its place of meeting, hours of work, grades of staff and scope of 
action were all carefully laid down. The ordinance was prompted by 
the evident necessity of developing the central government at home 
while Gustav was in Poland. After this date it would have been as 
fully a college as the kammar, but for the modifications in procedure 
necessary when Oxenstierna followed his master across the Baltic. 
It was at least sufficiently departmental to quarrel with the kammar 
about the limits of their respective spheres of competence. This last 
was a problem which arose naturally as the functions of government 
were gradually differentiated. There had been a time when all business 
relating to the civil government had passed through the chancery; 
but now a variety of questions was better dealt with by the departments 
concerned ; so that we find that the kansliordning of 1626 forbids the 
kansli to meddle with finance, or with the raising of troops. Unfortn- 
nately, this prohibition was contradicted by the kansli’s right to dispatch 
royal orders, irrespective of their subject-matter. Gustav probably 


intended to put an end to this right, but he died before anything could 
be done about it. 
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There remained the marshal and the admiral. Axel Ryning, the 
marshal in 1611, was elderly and insignificant, and as long as he lived 
the o isation of the army’s administration made no progress; but 
in the later 1620's, under the vigorous leadership of Jacob de la Gardie, 
there was a growing tendency towards the collegial form. There were 
attempts at a krigsrdd (war-council) on the model of the kammarrdd, 
but they never came to anything in Gustav’s lifetime. A court- 
martial (krigsrdtt), to try cases involving the army in Sweden, was all 
that emerged. The naval department had much the same experience. 
It was only in this reign that the control of the admiral became a reality 
in naval affairs; and it was not until 1618 that the idea of an 
“‘ admiralty ’ emerged; but Claes Fleming, the creator of Sweden’s 
sea-power in this century, practically managed affairs himself, and it 
was not until after 1632 that the admiralty took collegial form. Lastly, 
we may mention Gustav’s vain attempts to organise the government 
of the church upon a basis similar to that of the other government 
departments. The inflexible opposition of the clergy to any measure 
of state-control was too much even for the pertinacity of the king, and 
the project, after long discussions, was finally shelved. 

Though, as we have seen from the above survey, the collegial 
system was only fully applied in one, or at most two, branches of 
government in Gustav’s lifetime, there can be no manner of doubt that 
he intended, and if he had lived would have carried through, a collegial 
structure of government based upon the old dignified offices of state. 
The scheme which Oxenstierna drew up, and which he and the king 
discussed in the months before Liitzen, envisaged the formation of a 
regular central government of five self-governing colleges; and the 
form of government (regeringsform) of 1634 was, in this respect at all 
events, simply a carrying out of ideas which, as the rdd knew, Gustav 
had for some time entertained. The effect of the regeringsform, 
therefore, was to give clearer outline and more solid constitution to 
Gustav’s creations, and to carry his principles to their logical conclusion 
by filling the gaps which the pressure of other business had obliged him 
to leave. The ring of five colleges was thus more or less completed, so 
that Sweden was given the automatically functioning central govern- 
ment that Gustav had desired—a government quite sufficiently differ- 
entiated for the needs of her still simple society. The business of 
government was now linked to permanently functioning departments, 
rather than to individuals; and a growing staff of civil servants was 
required to cope with the new fashion for written minutes, memoranda 
and reports. e civil service began to compete with the occupation 
of a country gentleman as an alternative way of life for the nobility ; 
and this in its turn affected the educational curriculum of the University 
of Uppsala. After 1634 the departments of state severally gained 
their independence, and were constructed on the general pattern of the 
kammar; and, as the natural consequence of this evolution, the 
kansli lost it sole right to dispatch royal letters, since each college was 
now forbidden to meddle with the affairs of the others. In short, 
whatever the regeringsform may have signified in a wider constitutional 
aspect, it represented, as far as the central government was concerned, 
the logical conclusion to one of the most rapid and fruitful periods in 
Sweden’s development. The business of state had grown too at 
for any return to the personal rule of a Gustav Vasa, or even of a Karl 
IX: the next few years were to witness an attempt at government by 
bureaucracy. 
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In spite of his great services to Sweden, Karl IX had not been 
a popular king. His unfortunate temperament would not allow him 
to be so, for he tortured himself with suspicions of the fidelity of his 
subjects until he degenerated into a morbid misanthrope. The change 
from Karl to Gustav was therefore a change from suspicion to 
confidence, if not quite from murmuring to content. Yet at no time 
did Gustav consciously seek to reverse the work of his father: on the 
contrary, he always declared himself heir to his father’s principles. 
As far as the broadest lines of policy—especially foreign policy—were 
concerned, this might be true; but in every other respect it was self- 
deception. Gustav took what was good in his father’s work and 
improved it; he discarded methods of government which had no 
future. Like his father, he had faith in the Swedish peasants, whom 
the nobility had sneeringly called Karl’s jabréder ;1 but, unlike Karl, 
he had faith in the nobles too. He refused to ally the monarchy with 
one section of the people against another, for he wished to make all 
Swedes feel themselves members of one body, with common interests, 
common responsibilities and common dangers. ‘“ King and estates, 
higher and lower, represent together under God the high royal majesty,” 
as he once said. The suspiciousness hereditary in the Vasa, which 
in Erik XIV had culminated in homicidal mania, affected him only at 
infrequent intervals; and his confidence in his people was fully 
reciprocated by them. And so, by winning the support of the rdd and 
the nobility, while retaining that of the peasants, he lifted the monarchy 
above the class-struggles which had threatened at one time to involve 
it, and did so without sacrificing Sweden’s nascent representative 
institutions to the fashionable theory of absolutism. National unity 
around the throne was thus once more possible; and, indeed, if Sweden 
was to play any part in Europe, it was also essential. 

No less necessary was some evolution of the country’s admin- 
istrative system ; fo: even so simple a state could not in the seventeenth 
century continue upon the old lines. Gustav, buil his 
administration later than the kings of western Europe, was able to 
take advantage of comparatively up-to-date methods. The result was 
a system which stood in Sweden for nearly two centuries. These 
achievements were Gustav’s own, the results of conscious statesman- 
ship. Ifthe great developments in the riksdag during his reign occurred 
in part without his assistance, or even in spite of him, it is yet un. 
deniable that the Riksdagsordning, the Riddarhusordning, and the 
Regeringsform taken together form a decisive epoch in its history, and 
in the shaping of these Gustav and Oxenstierna were greatly concerned. 

MicHAEL ROBERTS. 


I can find no really satisfactory translation of this word except the 
American expression ‘‘ yes-men.”’ 
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A Short History of the Ancient World. By C. E. Smrru and P. G. 
MoorHEAD. 1939. xi-+ 653 pp.; 11 plates, 7 maps. D., 
Appleton-Century Company. 16s. 


In this book the authors have undertaken to survey the political 
and the cultural histories of the Ancient Near East, of Greece and of 
Rome to the sixth century a.p. To accomplish this within the com 
of a single volume requires an unusually wide range of knowledge and, 
above all, a nice sense of what is essential to the story and firm courage 
in omitting unessential detail. 

The extensive bibliographies at the end of the book suggest that the 
authors are well up in the recent literature of the subject, and a study of 
the text confirms this opinion. Their point of view is usually up to 
date, and they appreciate the importance for the historian of archeo- 
logical discovery. Unfortunately they have allowed many small 
inaccuracies of fact to creepin. Between pp. 412 and 435 we read that 
Marius fought the Cimbri in Spain, and that he suppressed Saturninus 
in 98 B.c.; that the Italians were enfranchised by the Lex Papeira and 
the Lex Pompeius; that the Lex Villia Annalis was passed under Sulla ; 
that Catiline was foiled in 65 B.c. by Crassus; that Pompey belonged to 
the old-established aristocracy, and that he, not Caesar, tried to rope 
Cicero into the Triumvirate. In regard to Roman Britain, we are told 
that Caesar established an outpost here in 54 B.c.; that Plautius carried 
on the conquest with two legions only; that Hadrian built the Wall 
against Picts and Scots. 

In the difficult work of omission and compression the authors often 
show good judgment. They have cut down drastically the unprofitable 
history of wars and 7 rivalries, and they pass rapidly over obscure 
periods like that of early Rome, where a show of detailed knowledge 
would be misleading. One would have liked a slightly fuller treatment 
of certain important topics. Greek and Roman religion are sketched 
rather hastily, and the chief achievement of the Hebrew prophets, the 
indissoluble connection of religion with social justice, is not mentioned. 
The radical character of Athenian democracy and the part which the 
use of the lot played in its operation are not brought out sharply. The 
im’ ce of roads and colonies in the Roman conquests and the 
influence of the professionalised army upon Roman politics do not 
receive sufficient emphasis. The pervasive influence of slavery upon 
Greek and Roman life is left too much to the reader’s imagination. 

Perhaps these additional demands on the authors’ limited space are 
unreasonable. But their work would have been greatly improved if 
they could have found space here and there to explain and evaluate 
more fully the facts in their narrative. The main deficiency of this 
book is that it does not bring into clear view the distinctive features of 
ancient civilisation, and is too reticent about its achievements and its 
failures. The reader is taken a long journey through a variegated 
country, but is not allowed a comprehensive glance at its Ne ee 

. CARY. 
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The House of Guise. By Henry Dwieut Szepewrok. 1938. 322 pp. 
Lindsay Drummond. lds. 


Mr. Sepewick is already well known by numerous books on history, 
of which three at least have been directly concerned with the six- 
teenth century. The present volume is rather lighter in character 
than some of his earlier works; notably so, for instance, than his 
interesting Life of Ignatius Loyola. It is clearly intended for the 
general reader, and it avowedly aims at a picturesque treatment of its 
subject. ‘‘I doubt,” he writes in chapter 33, “ if anybody, however 
good a Catholic, however devout a Protestant, would read [the story 
of the religious wars of France] were it not that Henry of Valois, 
Henry of Bourbon and Henry of Guise bring a vivid dramatic interest 
to the dull boredom of religious and political quarrels.” The scientific 
value of history is clearly for the time dismissed. And certainly Mr. 
Sedgwick has succeeded in writing a very bright and entertaining story 
of half a century of French history, weaving his narrative round the 
most prominent members of the Guise family. The book is not 
altogether true to its title. It stops short with the murder of Henry of 
Guise at Blois in 1588, and omits or gives the scantiest notice to the 
amazing chapter that follows, when there seemed for a short time a 

ibility that the House of Guise might win the royal crown of France. 
goers have been a boon to many readers if Mr. Sedgwick had told 
the story of Mayenne and his relations with the King of Spain and the 
Sixteen in Paris with the same clearness and brilliancy with which 
he has given us the earlier part of the story. The influence of the 
Guises on the Council of Trent is also omitted. 

The book is written in sympathy with the House of Guise and with 
the religious cause for which its members fought and suffered. Mr. 

ick protests against the Protestant tradition. Macaulay’s phrase 
“the brood of false Lorraine ” rankles in his memory. He quotes the 
better-known line—‘‘ Good Coligny’s hoary hair all dabbled in his 
blood ”—only to urge that loyal Catholics ‘‘ looked on the Huguenot 
leaders as we do upon the felon gangs that infest our cities,” and he 
thinks that the applause for Anjou’s doings on St. Bartholomew’s day 
was “ natural.”” But the book is not by any means violently partisan. 
If he is careful to show that the Huguenots were guilty of many out- 
rages, he does not conceal the Catholic crimes that provoked or 
answered them. The key-note of the book is most plainly struck 
at the very end, when, after recounting the conversion of Henry IV 
and his admission into “the communion of the Catholic Church, 
Apostolic and Roman,” he writes: ‘‘ And France was free to follow 
her Latin destiny and develop her genius in the sympathetic atmosphere 
of the traditional Church.”” With that view many readers who are not 
members of that Church will find themselves in agreement. 

The scheme of the book does not allow any consideration of the 
evidence on which the story rests. There is a “ Brief ee re 
which contains no mention of the important works of Romier. The 
story of the massacre is made really exciting; it has a strong claim 
to be regarded as the world’s best detective story. But, as in other 
detective stories, its interest depends largely on the difficulty of dis- 
covering and appreciating the evidence; and into this Mr. Sedgwick 
does not go. He gives a new turn,to the story in that he regards it as 
partly a plot against the House of Guise. ‘ It was,” he writes, “‘ of 
prime importance (to the Queen Mother) that the murder of Coligny 
should be ascribed at once to the Guises.” And later, “‘ The Duke of 
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Guise, I think from the evidence, was quite free from the guilt of the 
general massacre on Saint Bartholomew’s day.” The book was 
probably written before the publication of Miss England’s Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, which was reviewed in History last year. But 
M. Romier had given his views as to the complicity of the House of 
Guise as far back as 1913, and it is regrettable that Mr. Sedgwick has 
not noticed the arguments that were brought forward. He is surely 
right in distinguishing between three phases in the great crime: the 
attempted assassination of Coligny, the murder of Coligny and the 
leading Huguenots, the general massacre in Paris and the provinces. 
It seems to me impossible to absolve the Guises from a large measure 
of responsibility in all three. 

Those interested in French history will find much in the book of use 
and interest. The account of the Siege of Metz is exceedingly well 
given from the narrative of Paré, and Claude of Guise is made a more 
lifelike figure than he is in most histories. The illustrations are good, 
but their authorship is nowhere given, and some of them seem to have 
been re-touched. There are many welcome quotations from contem- 
porary verse admirably translated by the author. A. J. Grant. 


The Jacobean Age. By Daviy Matuew. 1938. 354 pp. Long- 
mans. 15s. 


In one sense the title of Dr. Mathew’s book is misleading. He 
has not given, nor did he intend to give, a complete survey of the 
Jacobean Age. Instead he has presented us with a series of illuminat- 
ing and illuminated pictures of the life—religious, political, artistic 
and literary—of what he himself calls a comparatively restricted 
circle—the circle, that is, to be found at the Court, in the spheres of 
administration and politics and in the great country houses. The 
adjective illuminated has been used advisedly because—and it is a 
tribute to Dr. Mathew’s skill in presentation that it can be so—the 
first—and not the first only—impression received in reading the book 
is of colour. 

It is no book for the beginner. For him or her the wealth of detail 
might well prove overpowering. But for all who have more than a 
nodding acquaintance with the reign of James I, the volume must be 
of inestimable value. 

An interpretation of an age, or any aspect of an age, by a scholar 
who combines insight with learning is in any event bound to be of 
importance. But Dr. Mathew has done much more than interpret 
with sympathy and scholarship facts which are already contained in 

i sources. His research has extended far beyond such papers 
as the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, collections 
of State Papers, and letters, diaries and correspondence that are 
already in poet. He has had the privilege of using a great variety 
of unpubli manuscripts—some, such as the Wardour manuscripts 
and the Coke manuscripts at Melbourne Hall, family collections; 
others, such as the early seventeenth-century books from the Douet 
Press in the possession of St. Edmund’s College, Ware, in the hands of 
institutions; and, finally, collections as yet unprinted, to be found in 
libraries, such as the Letter Book of Sir Thomas Norton and other 

pers preserved in the British Museum. The description given by 

r. Mathew in his preface of these and other manuscripts which he 
has used reveals what a wealth of unpublished material may still be 
found not only in private hands, but also in collections in colleges 
and libraries—material which is of peculiar value for social history. 
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The twenty chapters include a study of the relations between 
Salisbury and the king; an essay on the nature of political influence ; 
anaccount of Lord Arundel on his Italian travels ; and some penetrating 
remarks on the Baroque Approach. oe them ore chapter illus- 
trates especially well the author’s method of approach to his subject, 
and his skill in dealing with it. In the chapter entitled “ A Cross 
Section in 1613,” he takes a series of what he himself calls episodes, 
in order to deduce from them something of the character and tempo 
of English life. At first sight it may seem that the garrulity of a 
country gentleman relating the misadventures of his childhood when 
the family went to London in the first year of James I, is merely 
boring. Dr. Mathew knows better. He sees how the details of this 
journey, like those of another—related by the custodian of Sir Walter 
Ralei h going up to London in disgrace—provide a number of thumb- 
nail sketches which help to build up the picture of bucolic England. 
Of this rustic England—the country inns, with their yards, like that 
of the “ Red Lion” at Blandford, with its dunghill, into which the 
unfortunate child traveller fell up to his knees; its churches “‘ with 
the dusty heraldic hatchments and the hard and clean oak pews, 
and the fresh air through the open doorways ’’—Dr. Mathew is 
sensitively aware. 

That awareness, like his presentation of the life of the Catholic 
families—old Lady Arundel in her black cloth dress with a cross or 
sacred jewel added on Holy days—give point to his pictures of the 
highly placed circle with which he is mainly concerned. 

In the winter of 1613 two great weddings took place. One was that 
of the Earl of Somerset. At the other the king’s daughter was married 
to the Elector Palatine amid a blaze of glory. 

“In the bride chamber there were i embroidered with Venetian 
Id twist and gold chain lace, and colo Naples silk, and curtains of yel- 
low Spanish silk. There was varied detail in the great procession, the 

Florence cloth of silver for the bride-maidens, the yo with gold-edged 

roses on their shoulders and doublets of cloth of gold and tawny hose, and 

the ladies with their farthingales of taffeta and damask ‘ with wire and silke 
to them.’ An exact precedence is reflected in the material and its ornament, 
the fine black cloth for teachers, and the French grey for footmen, the black 

—— velvet for the Queen’s physican, the livery cloaks of incarnadine 

French plush, the outfits of the sarcenet for the coachmen and the black 

P tuana ‘for a madman’s sute.’ Mr. Inigo Jones walked in a retired 
position in a broad cloth gown with ‘ furr of budge.’ ” 


Amid the splendour, the diamonds on his hat-band catching the light, 
moved the King of England. 


ing James was the last English sovereign to love such a riot, a legacy 
from the Elizabethans. He shambled on contented and insolvent, the ideal 
royal patron for Ben Jonson; but there were always the Puritans.” 


The last sentence is characteristic. From the description of the 
splendid ceremony Dr. Mathew passes to a consideration of the outlook 
of Donne, not yet discovered as a great preacher, but among those who 
composed epithalamia for the great occasion. And from Donne he 
turns to Knole and the Sackvilles. The episodes in this chapter, as 
the chapters of the book themselves, are so set forth as to create 
for the reader a series of conversation pieces of English life. We see 
the slowly moving life of the country; the brilliance of the Court; 
the archbishop in his chair at Lambeth; the portraits and the gilt 
and velvet furniture at Knole. Each has its own tale to tell, and each 
contributes something to the whole. 

Dr. Mathew’s main subject is that of social relations, but for a 
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convincing picture of this some examination of the political scenes is 
necessary. Even more attention must be given to the religious back- 
ground. For the first purpose Dr. Mathew’s study of Cecil could hardly 
be better. For the latter he has ranged widely. An earlier volume 
showed how he can use his particular qualifications for interpreting the 
position of Catholicism in seventeenth-century England. In this 
volume the chapter on ‘‘ The Catholic Minority ” is well worth reading 
more than once. It is Dr. Mathew’s great merit that he never allows 
his sympathies to influence his judgment. He can criticise as well as 
praise. So, too, he can set beside his picture of Catholicism in England 
another, as vivid and just, of licanism. He notes the pastoral 
quality of the verses of the saintly George Herbert. He describes 
George Abbott, Primate of all England :— 
“his background was the anti-sacramentalist Oxford of the mid-Eliza- 
bethian period; his preferment had been for the most part academic and he 
had become Master of University College at thirty-five. Personally he was 
a little gloomy; full of kindness; unascetic; a divine of manifest integrity 
with that consciousness of right which was found so often in his school of 
thought. It is said that he was not ambitious, but he could not divest 
himself of his instinctive knowledge of each rung on the ladder of success.”’ 


Dr. Mathew’s bibliography is beyond all praise. But there are 
some flaws in the diamond whose facets catch the light so brilliantly. 
Certain slips in text and index betray all too careless proof-reading. 
Some of the peculiarities of the punctuation would trouble a rigid 
grammarian. They arise perhaps out of the very intensity and 
vigour with which Dr. Mathew has painted his remarkable picture. 

Guapys Scotr THomson, 


The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk. By Naomi Ricues. 1937. 
ix +194 pp. $2.50. Chapel Hill University of North Carolina Press. 


Ir has long been evident that English agrarian history suffers from 
two defects. The first is the paucity of regional studies. The second is a 
preoccupation with cereal farming to the neglect of other branches of 
agriculture, which, had it existed in life on the same scale as it does in 
books, would have made indigestion a national institution. In this 
instructive monograph Professor Riches does something to fill both 
these gaps. taledeees regions, it is true, do not coincide with 
administrative areas, while—quite properly, in view of her subject—her 
interest in crops other than corn is mainly occasioned by the part-which 
they played in a rotation which had corn as its main cash-crop. Nor- 
folk, however, has given the name to a method of farming which once 
was famous. That method is sufficiently important to deserve a 
special study. 

The characteristic feature of “ the Norfolk system ” was, as everyone 
knows, a type of cropping thought to be distinctive of that county. 
All permanent sedeatiime is faced by the necessity of maintaining the 


productivity of the land which it uses. It must farm in a circle, in 
order to continue farming at all. The a traditional in northern 
and central Europe was some form of mixed husbandry. If local 
variations are omitted—a large omission—the general procedure was to 
exhaust the soil ” corn, and restore it, or ——— to restore it, by a 


combination of fallow and cattle. That combination solved the 
problem, but solved it on a plane so low as, when population grew, to 
appear intolerably wasteful, and, in extreme cases, to threaten a break- 
down. ‘The weakest link in the chain was what some authorities say is 
the weakest link to-day. It was the treatment of grass. Owing to the 
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low stock of beasts which poor grass could carry, manure was rarely 
sufficient both for grass and corn. Hence the pasture was left to 
nature to restore, with the result that the cereal crop in its turn was 
reduced by a shortage of fertilisers, and that the circle became a vicious 
circle. Improvement, when it came, was confined to the indispensable 
minimum. It did little more than enlarge the traditional rotation by 
the insertion init of fodder-crops. Maintaining, asit did, the association 
of cereal and animal husbandry, which had been the pivot of the old 
order, and elaborating it by the addition of roots, clover and artificial 

ses, it was less the “ agricultural revolution ” which it is called in 
the books, than the natural climax of an ancient system. 

How did Norfolk come to make the pace for this development ? 
Professor Riches suggests several reasons, institutional, economic and 
natural, why it should have been a pioneer. Compact holdings, she 
argues, following Professor Gray, had always held an important place 
in the Norfolk field system. Norfolk farmers, therefore, had a freer 
hand in following their own discretion as to cropping than had those of 
the “ three-field ” districts, and by a liberal use of fertilisers on the 
“in-fields”’ had succeeded in reducing fallowing to a minimum. A 
relatively dense population, cheap coastal communications with 
London and a not too intolerable road-system created a strong in- 
centive to raise the largest possible surplus for the market. Proximity 
to the Netherlands, and foreign immigration, familiarised Norfolk 
agriculturists with the methods of a country where the same problem 
had been faced and solved under conditions not too different from their 
own. Finally, natural conditions pushed in the same direction. The 
poor sands of parts of Norfolk required heavy expenditure on fertilisers, 
particularly marl, to be workable at all. Such expenditure would not 
pay, unless fallowing were confined to narrow limits, and everything 
possible were got out of the land. 

The first and last of these explanations are less convincing, perhaps, 
than the second and third. Professor Riches contrasts the comparative 
elasticity of cropping possible in Norfolk with the less flexible conditions 
of Midland villages. It may be doubted, however, whether “ three- 
field ” agriculture can be regarded to-day as characterised by quite the 
petrified immobility which at onetime wasascribedtoit. Foronething, 
before the eighteenth century, the consolidation of strips by exchange 
and purchase had often gone so far as to have created compact holdings 
even in unenclosed districts. For another, farm-accounts suggest that 
the customary course of cultivation was not necessarily incompatible 
with the exercise of a considerable degree of discretion by individual 
producers. In the third place, the practice of “ hitching” allowed 
_ of the open fields to be set aside for new and experimental crops. 

ow important in the aggregate these practices were it is impossible 
to say; but their occurrence throws some doubt on the view that the 
precocity of Norfolk was due to the peculiarities of its field system. That 
doubt is strengthened by the fact that the districts of old enclosure, 
where there was no question of initiative being paralysed by customary 
restrictions, were not specially pre-eminent as innovators. Climate and 
soil are, of course, of fundamental importance. Most historians of 
agriculture take them too much for granted, and Professor Riches is right 
to emphasise them. But, on the one hand, Norfolk was not the only 
region afflicted with “light sands,” and, on the other, it was the “ good 
sands ” of the north-east of the county which, as she points out, were the 
home of the “ Norfolk system.” 

While, therefore, institutional and natural factors doubtless played 
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their part, it is probable that the decisive forces were more strictly 
economic. They were the pull of an immense urban market, and the 
contact with a continental country which had already modernised its 
agriculture for the same reasons and by the same methods as Norfolk 
did later. Mr. F. J. Fisher, in his valuable article in The Economic 
History Review of April, 1933, on ‘“‘ The Development of the London 
Food-market,”” which Professor Riches seems to have overlooked, 
showed that, as early as 1638, Norfolk stood next to Kent (though far 
behind it) as a source of coastwise cereal imports into London, ae 
then roughly four times as much as the county next on the list; an 
figures given in the present work show that, towards the end of the 
next century, Norfolk grain exports were in the region of £1,000,000, 
or more than those of the rest of the country combined. In such 
circumstances, there was a strong motive for introducing changes which 
would enable a mass demand to be met by an increased output. The 
agricultural history of the Home Counties has, unfortunately, been little 
studied ; but we know from contemporary statements that the strains 
imposed, and opportunities offered, by the London market had a power- 
ful effect on it. The effect of cheap water-transport was to make the 
north-eastern coastal strip of Norfolk, which was one of the chief barley 
regions, almost itself a Home County. 

If that is the connection of events, Norfolk husbandry is one more 
illustration of the relation between agricultural types, population and 
land resources of which northern Italy and the Netherlands offer other 
examples. Jefferson once remarked that, as long as fertile land at low 
prices is available, it is “ cheaper to clear a new acre than to manure 
anoldone.” Agriculture is intensified, in short, when, with the decline 
in the area of good unused land, the only or most profitable way of meeting 
a rising demand is to undertake heavier expenditure in order to increase 
the yield of land already in use. The “ Norfolk system” was a 
particular case of a general movement to intensification, which had 
already produced artificial pastures in Northamptonshire, water- 
meadows in Wiltshire and market-gardening near London. It is the 
last which is most significant in considering the sources from which the 
new practice was derived. Some of the elements composing it can be 
traced somewhat farther back than Professor Riches suggests. She 
cites a passage in Worlidge’s Systema Agriculturae (1669) as the earliest 
reference to the use of turnips as a field-crop. But Mr. Spratt has 
shown that, in the fifties of the seventeenth century, they were 
sufficiently important in Norfolk to be of some interest to a tithe- 
owner. The article by Mr. Fisher, which is mentioned above, has 
revealed them being grown in rotation with corn on the open fields of 
Chelsea, Fulham and Kensington in 1635. A report of 1618 by the 
Venetian Embassy in London mentions them, among other triumphs of 
English a in language which makes it improbable that 
he was speaking merely of the produce of private gardens. It was to be 
esnociedthas market-gardening practice should react on other branches 
of agriculture, and the growing importance of market-gardening is 
shown by the almost simultaneous foundation, in the early years of the 
century, of the gild of maratchers at Paris and the London Company of 
Gardeners. It is possible, in short, that the origins of ‘the Norfolk 
system” may be found outside Norfolk. What is needed to throw 
further light on them is a study of agriculture, first, in the neighbour- 
hood of other large towns, and, second, in regions affected by con- 
tinental immigration. 

Origins, however, are not of great importance. What matters is the 
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e of scattered experiments into a technique which is widely 
accepted. As far as England is concerned, there is no reason to doubt 
that the pioneer of that transition was Norfolk. Professor Riches’ 
book is concerned not only with the development of the Norfolk system, 
but with its practical results in terms of productivity, and with the 
influence of its example on English farming. Here and there it raises 
queries; its employment, for example, of the term “ convertible 
husbandry ” to describe a rotation of four or more years is not that 
usual in this country. It remains, however, a valuable contribution to 
an important subject. R. H. Tawney. 


The Roots of American Civilisation. By Curtis P. Netrers. 1939. 
xx + 748 pp. Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 


Tue interest taken by citizens of the United States in their society 
and institutions is naturally of the keenest. While they recognise 
themselves as sharing in and contributing to ‘‘ Western civilisation,” 
they also regard their own way of life, the ‘‘ American experiment,” as 
something distinct, as meriting the description, American Civilisation. 
It is perfectly true to say that the American way of life, as expressed in 
the famous preamble to the Declaration of Independence, is a distinct 
manifestation of social outlook and social habit in the New World. 
Nevertheless it might be accurate to speak of T'he Roots of Civilisation 
in America (as by this is meant modern civilisation) rather than The 
Roots of American Civilisation. 

The roots of the present civilisation in the United States are found 
by Professor Nettels to be in the Old World. There was (and is) a 
transfer of civilisation from Europe to America; and then there was 
always being added the contribution of American environment, will- 
power and social habit ; and the whole comprises civilisation in America. 
“The basic institutions,” the General Editor of the series, Professor 
Dixon Ryan Fox, writes, ‘of American Government and the prevailing 
philosophy of to-day were shaped in large measure during the colonial 
period.” Professor Nettels, however, goes back to the Norse revival 
in Europe and has four chapters dealing with the pre-seventeenth- 
century period. These first hundred pages place American history on 
its proper background of European history of the Middle Ages, Re- 
naissance and Reformation. These and all the other chapters have 
admirably selected and not too long bibliographies. There are also 
maps and other illustrations, including some photographs of char- 
acteristic colonial houses. 

Professor Nettels’ book, which includes and ends with the American 
Revolution, is a production worthy of the History Department of the 
University of Wisconsin and of the fine tradition there of Fish, Rostov- 
sev and Paxson. It is thoroughly scholarly, adequately referenced, 
though not overburdened with footnotes, clearly composed, organised 
and expressed, impartial yet coloured, animated and decisive. Apart 
from the early chapters it is primarily a study in British and American 
history. While treating colonial history in considerable detail, it has 
the wide scope of history on the grand scale, and can be read with 
pleasure and profit by the general public as well as by the student and 
specialist. R. B. Mowat. 


The Londonderry Plantation, 1609-41. By T. W. Moopy. 1939. 
487 pp. + 16 plates. Belfast: Mullan. 15s, 


_ To-pay Northern Ireland is a thorn in the side of Eire, in the 
sixteenth century it was the seat of frequent rebellions against England 
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and a sore subject to constant irritation by Spain. The result of the 
policy then pursued still continues to perplex the two peoples. It is 
well that every detail of the historical causes of present difficulties 
should be examined and set down without prejudice. Many writers on 
London history whose own studies have touched incidentally upon the 
subject have felt the need for an authoritative and exhaustive statement 
of the share of the City in the enterprise of the Londonderry plantation. 
That this compact chapter in the history of the City of ienden has never 
before received adequate treatment is most surprising. 

Mr. Moody has written not only an interesting and valuable account 
of the activities of the Corporation of London, the Irish Society and the 
City companies, but has also provided a comprehensive historical and 
topographical background. To the latter the sixteen admirable plans, 
with their appended notes, are indispensable. It is quite clear that the 
participation of the City in the enterprise was at the earnest request of 
the Crown and Privy Council—a most unwilling participation achieved 
by the Crown surrendering numerous points of the original scheme. 
Until the agreement was signed most demands made by City representa- 
tives at conferences were conceded; after the signing the City had to 
forgo — after point until at the Star Chamber trial it was urged on 

of the Crown, and upheld by the court, that the patent had been 
obtained surreptitiously. 

Similarly the companies as a whole were hostile to investing money 
in the project, and although the author gives due credit to their achieve- 
ments, unwilling participants would not be the best persons to under- 
take a most difficult and delicate task. An interesting fact emerges 
(p. 91) that originally the money raised by the companies was in the 
form of individual investments by members. The latter, with increas- 
ing demands and incalculable liability, surrendered their holdings to the 
companies, who met future claims from common stock. They had no 
enthusiasm for colonisation, and the liability of supplanting the native 

tion became a pressing question., The author shows at some 

that, relying on voluntary emigration and the efforts of the 
companies’ farmers, there could not have been any great influx of 
British colonists during the period under review. The farmers regularly 
paid fines for retaining natives, and the final date for their expulsion 
was constantly retarded by the Crown at the suit of the City. Mr. 
Moody shrewdly remarks, “‘ They were no more anxious to unsettle the 
natives by enforcing the law against their religion than to deprive 
themselves of profitable tenants by observing the articles of plantation.” 

The Star Chamber trial of 1635 was conducted as if the City had been 
bound by contract to promote the Crown’s political objects. Changed 
conditions in England and Scotland, however, caused these initial 
objects to be abandoned so soon as the Crown recovered the estates. It 
is made plain that the utmost financial advantage was taken of the 
confiscation. Having read in such great detail of conditions under 
London su ision (when six houses were counted a considerable town 
and wood- constantly threatened the peace and property of all), 
one would have liked to have learned more of conditions under the 
trebled rents imposed by the Crown. There is much more that most 
readers would wish to know. Of what value were the estates when 
returned to the City? What efforts did the companies then make to 
enhance their property and to assist the “ poor naked protestants in 
Ireland ”’ ? e cannot assess the true value of the Londoners’ achieve- 
ments unless their activities are traced still further. : 

The financial aspect of the transaction is stressed throughout, and it 
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is clearly shown that during the period under review, in spite of the 
calculations of Sir Thomas Phillips, the City suffered considerable loss. 
Phillips, wep Dae a big part in the story, as promoter of the 

tation scheme afterwards as the bitterest enemy and critic of 
the City. However, I have noted elsewhere, that for the period 1610- 
1850 the receipts of the Poulters, a member of the Vintners’ group, 
averaged 6%, per annum, and on the sale of the residue of the estate at 
the beginning of the nt century they received £130. Whether the 
financial return of other groups was so reasonable has yet to be ascer- 
tained. Mr. Moody must be commended on the enormous amount of 
original research he undertook and the wealth of detail that he has 

uced. To ask for more is ungracious, but it is obvious that there is 
scope and material for another volume. There is an extensive biblio- 
graphy (a legacy from the thesis) and a good index. 

The following references to the City of London records should be 
amended : p. 87, ». 6, the reference to the Salters is Rep. 29 fo. 254, the 
wardens of the Clothworkers were also committed, fo. 253 v.; p. 154, n. 1, 
for L.B. DD, read L.B. EE and for f. 117 v. read 118 v.; p. 167, n. 4, for 
Jor. 29, f. 345 read f. 395; p. 381, notes 2 and 5 are duplicates, n. 2 
should read L.B. NN, ff. 33-4; Jor. 37, f. 191, and n. 3 should read L.B. 
NN, f. 34; Jor. 37, ff. 191 v.-192; p. 389, n. 4, for Jor. 28 read 38; p. 
411, n. 1, Jor, 29 read 39; p. 440, the transcript of Jor. 28, f. 32 has 
some inaccuracies in detail. P. E. Jongs. 


The Corporation of Leicester, 1689-1836. By R. W. Greavzs. 
1939. viii-+ 174 pp. Oxford University Press. 10s. 

Industry, Trade and People in Exeter, 1688-1800, with special reference 
to the Serge Indusiry. By W. G. Hoskins. History of Exeter 
Research Group Monograph No. 6. 1935. 189 pp. Manchester 
University Press. 9s. 

The Court Books of the Leeds Corporation. First Book. January 1662 
to August 1705. Transcribed by J. G. CuarK. 1936. vii + 
216 pp. Thoresby Society. Vol. xxxrv. 

The Story of Liverpool. By Cares L. Lams and Eric SMALLPacE. 
1935. 80 pp. Daily Post Printers, Liverpool. 1s. 6d. 


Bgcavse local history has been left so largely to amateurs, whose 
interests are apt to reflect the limitations in vogue at the time of their 
early training, a book which offers anything but an anecdotal and 
perfunctory account of the development of an English town after the 

ivil War is stilla rarity. For that reason alone the first three of these 
books deserve a welcome, as harbingers, perhaps, of an approaching 
host, and certainly as witnesses to the opportunities for useful research 
offered by local records of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Both Exeter and Leicester were transformed during the eighteenth 
century by changes in the textile industries, but whereas at the former 
the cause of strain was the failure of the serge manufacture to with- 
stand the compe’ ‘tion of Norwich and later of Yorkshire, it was the 

of the ho.iery industry which immersed the corporation of 
cester in a new and eventually hostile body of inhabitants. In 
Dr. Greaves’s book, which is essentially a study of local government, 
economic forces appear only as one of the influences which 
widened the gulf between the corporation and the town. The “ regu- 
lating ” of the corporation under the Act of 1661 gave to it an Anglican 


character which became more partisan as nonconformity in the town 
grew in numbers and aggressiveness, while the development of efficient 
and comprehensive local services, which might have furnished some 
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excuse for the privileges of the corporation, was prevented by the 
failure of attempts of the borough justices to win exclusive jurisdiction 
and later to levy a rate in the newly urbanised areas surrounding the 
ancient boundaries, and of projects for the unification of poor-law 
administration and for the promotion of an Improvement Act. In 
these schemes the corporation on the whole played an enlightened 
part, but their defeat left the Town Hall a Tory fortress in the midst 
of a radical population, and the methods adopted by its defenders in 
their fight against Reform make entertaining though not edifying 

ing. Dr. Greaves’s account is based on a thorough scrutiny of 
the relevant sources, and is judicious in temper ; it gives due attention 
to the ns of the ruling group and of the opposition, and is 
useful for the history both of Leicester and of local government 
generally. It would have been improved by the inclusion of a map 
of the town and the immediate neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hoskins’s study is one of a series preparatory to a general 
history of Exeter planned by the Research Group, and is modestly 
offered as an interim report on selected economic factors. After a 
brief introductory chapter there follow three chapters devoted to the 
three subjects of the title. That on industry is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the serge manufacture, of the processes, organisation and 
changing conditions of which it gives an admirably lucid account. 
The trade of the town is then analysed, with the help of statistics 
drawn mainly from the port books and the ledgers of imports and 
exports, and finally the records of admissions to the freedom and of 
apprentices bound yield particulars of the occupations of the in- 
habitants, whose numbers, distribution and wealth are deduced from 
the hearth tax assessment of 1671-2 and later taxation documents. 
The records of the Exeter Corporation of the Poor furnish information 
as to prices and wages, and help to illustrate the changing social 
structure of the town. Excellent maps and diagrams, a rather con- 
fusing and inexact bibliography, full statistical tables and lists of 
Exeter shipping, and a good index complete a sound piece of work. 

The Thoresby Society’s volume contains transcripts of the earliest 
of the surviving court books of Leeds Corporation, and of certain Public 
Record Office documents relating to the charter granted to the town in 
1661. The court book records the proceedings of the new corporation 
established by that charter, and is of course rich in biographical and 
other matter of local interest. Students of borough government under 
the Stuarts will want to compare the mechanism here revealed with 
that of other towns, and will attach special importance to such entries 
as those regarding the discharge of a yuo warranto brought against the 
inhabitants in 1672, the Privy Council’s investigations in 1680 as to 
the observance of the tests imposed by the Corporations Act of 1661, 
the getting in in 1689 of the surrender of the charter, and the demand in 
1692 that the Town Clerk should show by what right he held his 
office. Such students will not be surprised by the routine character 
of most of the material, and will probably feel that their needs could 
have been met adequately by a calendar, in which the essential in- 
formation could have been set forth without repetition of long formal 
phrases. There are obvious and frequent errors in the Latin passages 
which shake one’s faith in the transcript as a whole; folio references 
are omitted; there are no class references for the Public Record Office 
documents; and the reader is in several cases left without explanation 
on matters in which he has a right to expect editorial help. e index 
is defective. 
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As a school subject local history suffers neglect because so few old 
towns have a school population large enough to encourage the publica- 
tion of suitable text-books. Liverpool is an exception, and the local 
branch of the Association has done well to promote the writing of a 
brief illustrated account of its story. Emphasis falls on those aspects 
of the development of the town which illustrate national history, and 
the result is a book which should enliven Liverpool children’s interest 
in movements which as generalities are apt to seem remote and should 
give a richer meaning to familiar names and places. It seems a 7 
to have included a fictional illustration, and to have given a i e 
page to a rather pedantic criticism of the City’s seal. And.surely the 
population in 1714 was nearer eight thousand than eighty thousand 
(p. 30) ? G. PARSLOB. 


Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. 1730, 1731. 1937, 1938. 
li + 500 pp., xlviii + 466 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 30s. net 
each volume. 


History moved slowly in the British colonies between the Peace of 
Utrecht and the War of Jenkins’ Ear. These two volumes of the 
Calendar are similar in substance to the last five or six. That does not 
mean that it is useless to print them. The utility of a Calendar to the 
reader who cannot conveniently have access to the originals depends 
largely on the continuity; and it would be a disservice to history to 
hop thirty or forty years and start publishing a new instalment of the 
series from a later date, as was done in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic. On the other hand, Professor Newton’s project of a volume 
of African addenda is an excellent one. 

In the West Indies, the Spanish depredations were not such a serious 
trouble as in earlier years, but they take up a good deal of space in the 
Calendar, because the documents on the subject were collected at this 
time for the benefit of the commissaries who were to treat with the 
Spaniards under the terms of the Treaty of Seville. There is rather less 
of those dreary tropical squabbles which passed for constitutional 
history in the West Indies ; Governor Worsley was still trying to collect 
his exorbitant salary in Barbados, but Governor Hunter kept things 
quieter in Jamaica than the Duke of Portland had done. He had in 
hand, however, business of a kind which afterwards became common— 
an attempt to make the legislation of Jamaica pay an “ additional 
subsistence ”’ to the regular soldiers who were badly wanted, on account 
of the weakness of the white militia, to put down the Maroons and keep 
the plantation negroes quiet. The other two important developments 
in the West Indies in 1730 and 1731 are the agitation for the Molasses 
Act, which produced some very interesting memoranda on the state 
of the sugar industry, and one of the periodical comedies which were 
played by the English and French Governments about the title to, and 
provisional evacuation of, the so-called Neutral Islands. 

In North America perhaps the most important business was the 
end of the struggle with Massachusetts about the Governor’s salary. 
Professor Newton raises an interesting question about the responsibility 
for the home Government’s climb-down; unfortunately the papers 
ealendared do not throw much light on that subject. Another develop- 
ment of some interest is the attempt to set up organised authorities 
for the colony of Newfoundland anu the conflict between them and the 
old-established authorities of the fishery. The old dispute about the 
waste of the King’s timber in Maine rumbled on; it is enlivened in these 
volumes by the personal quarrel between Governor Belcher and 
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Colonel Dunbar—a perfect example of a quarrel between a knave and 
a fool. Indian affairs and the danger of encirclement by the French 
are topics which attracted rather less attention than usual in these 
two years, but they were not wholly neglected. The economic situation 
of Virginia is discussed in several remarkable letters of Lieut.-Governor 
Gooch, a very able man. In Carolina, certain questions—especially 
relating to land—which hung over from the Lords Proprietors’ régime 
were cleared up gradually. Farther south, the foundation of Georgia 
is very little reflected in these pages, presumably because it was Parlia- 
ment, rather than the Board of Trade, which managed the early stages 
of that affair. 

The most important thing in these volumes to be discussed is not 
the subject-matter but the editing. The volume for 1730 is the last 
which was wholly prepared by Mr. Headlam, and Professor Newton is 
partly responsible for editing that for 1731, as well as for writing the 
introduction. The volume for 1730 contains few mistakes, and of those 
few, most are in Professor Newton’s introduction (There is a misprint 
on p. xx, line 32—‘ show” for “share,” and the expression “ the 
Prince and Duke” cannot possibly refer to ‘“‘ the Pretenders,” as 
Professor Newton thinks—it must be the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Cumberland). The volume for 1731 contains at least twenty-two 
textual oddities which are not referred to in the Corrigenda. That is to 
say, there are twenty-two passages in which the text does not make 
sense as it stands and an emendation can be conjectured, usually 
without very much difficulty.1 Either these are misprints, or they 
are misreadings, or they are incomprehensibilities in the text to which 
the editor ought to have called attention. In addition, three documents 
appear to have been calendared twice over—differently in each case 
(No. 331, enclosures i and ii, seem to be identical with No. 319, enclo- 
sures ii and i, and No. 467 seems to be identical with No. 469.) Nor 
is the index above reproach: for instance, all the references to the 
death of Governor Montgomerie, except the last, are incorrect. 

We are all human; but this sort of thing used not to happen in 
Mr. Headlam’s time. RIcHARD PaREs. 


The Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty of 1734. By Dovuauas K. 
Reapinec. 1938. pp. i-xi, 1-337. Yale University and Oxford 
University Presses. 14s. 

Tus book supplies a long-needed want in the history of eighteenth- 
century economics and diplomacy. There is much material available 
for such a history, especially in the monumental Sbornik of the Russian 
Historical Society, beside many other English and foreign sources 


1 They are as follows : Page 18,line 5. For “ repeated”’ I suggest “ rejected.” 
Page 24, line 5. For “ Obra’’ read “‘Obea,”” Page 24, line 31. For “ difficult” 
Is t “ different.’’ Page 24, line 44, A “ valanda’’ is probably a “ balan- 
dra’’—the Spanish translation of billander, a small sailing vessel. Page 34, line 
2. For “or” read “on.” Page 53, line 6. For “ which” I suggest ‘“ while.” 
Page 86, line 4. For “ for” read “from.” Page 86, line 40. For “ever” I 
suggest ‘ never” as better sense. Page 155, line 30. For “littage’’ read “‘ tillage.” 
Page 163, last line. I suggest inserting “ only ’’ between ‘“ not ’’ and “ lessen.” 
Page 164, line 4. For “ day ”’ read “ duty.” Pago 166, line 45. For “ relict” 
read “ relief,”” Page 183, line 4, For “county” read “country.” Page 186, 
line 31. For“ care’’ I suggest “ease.” Page 197,line 14, For “an” read “on.” 
Page 268, line 10, For “ whenever" I suggest ‘‘ wherein,” Page 269, line 5. 
For “ defence ’’ read “ deference,” Page 270, line 19, For ‘‘ concerned ” read 
** conceived,”’ Page 295, line 1, For “ fraud’’ read ‘“‘ Grand.” Page 316, line 
28. For “lie” I suggest “ like,’’ with some hesitation, ‘‘ Lie’’ cannot be right. 
Page 340, line 6. For “as’’ read ‘‘us,”’ Page 360, line 25. ‘‘ Home” is absurd; 
I suggest “ same,’’ with diffidence, 
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detailed in the admirable bibliographical note appended to this volume ; 
but it has so far not been adequately dealt with by English historians, 
though a good general survey of our diplomatic and economic relations 
with Russia during the eighteenth century has appeared in Dr. Dietrich 
Gerhard’s England und der Aufstieg Russlands (1933). Mr. Reading, 
though confining himself mainly to the 1734 treaty, gives a general 
conspectus of our dealings with Russia up to that period, and indicates 
in a masterly way the results of that treaty. The first half of the book 
deals with the state of English trade with Russia from Elizabeth’s time 
and with the various negotiations culminating in the 1734 treaty; while 
in the second half its main clauses are discussed with reference to special 
difficulties and aspects of the highly important Russia Company’s trade 
with the Tsar’s subjects. One of the great difficulties in the negotia- 
tions, which had been dragging on from the seventeenth century to 1734, 
was that England and Russia were at cross-purposes. England was 
solely anxious to recover the commercial monopoly she had held in 
Russia till 1649; Russia, on the other hand, while recognising the 
importance of English imports and still more English exports to herself, 
was also bent on securing a political alliance with England, an alliance 
which no English statesman was then prepared to contemplate. It was 
not, indeed, till the following decade that Carteret and others first began 
to realise the value that might be found in a political treaty of alliance 
with Russia. All this is well brought out by the author in his first 
seven chapters. The remaining six chapters give, in the course of a 
close examination of the treaty, most enlightening discussions on the 
English and Russian traders’ grievances against one another and to 
what extent either side gained its points in the separate articles. On 
nearly all the important points the English negotiators scored, partly by 
their unblushing bluff about resorting to colonial supplies of timber, 
hemp, etc., which, in spite of Government encouragement and subsidies, 
never amounted to much, partly because the Russians were conscious 
that the English were easily their best customers. The narrative is also 
enlivened and illuminated by vigorous accounts of the personalities 
chiefly concerned in the negotiations, such as the Russian ministers 
Osterman, Biron and Shaffirof, the English envoy Lord Forbes and the 
piratical double-dealer John Forbes. There is too, incidentally, an 
excellent account of the rise and fall of the Prussian wool-trade with 
Russia, which at one time seemed likely to supplant ours. A few points 
might be considered by the author if another edition is forthcoming : 
e.g., Carteret’s negotiations at Nystad, so important for Anglo-Russian 
relations, are hardly enough stressed, nor is Stanhope even mentioned ; 
Chapter IV on the Political Background (1) is a little confusing chrono- 
logically and might be rearranged; Philip VI of Spain is an obvious 
misprint; and the new completed edition of Hervey instead of the 
obsolete 1848 edition should be referred to. But these are small 
matters, and would not have been worth referring to, were not the book 
as a whole so stimulating and valuable. Bastt WILLIAMS. 


The Administration of Justice wnder the Quebec Act. By Hiwpa M. 
NeEatsy. 1937. viii + 383 pp. The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis ; Milford: Oxford University Press. 27s. 


Miss Neatsy’s book makes an important contribution to the 
social as well as to the legal history of Canada between 1774 and 1791. 
Its main purpose is to describe and elucidate the consequences of the 
British decision to give to “all new subjects (except the religious 
orders) enjoyment not only of their property, but of the customs and 
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usages relative thereto, as fully as if there had been no proclamation 
of 1763 nor any subsequent ordinance.”” Here is a most careful and 
admirably written account of the conflict between the French party, 
supported by the terms of the Quebec Act, and the new commercial 
class to whom English law and usage seemed the only fair rules by which 
to regulate the community. The conflict grew in dimensions after 
1783, when the migration of American loyalists to Canada set in; it 
was a in statute law when the Constitutional Act of 1791 
divided the territory into a French and a British province. 

Conventional British views of Canadian history after 1763 usually 
lack content, covering ignorance by the use of a few names—Murray, 
Carleton and the like. Miss Neatby’s study fills in the blank, and, 
like all good legal history, it is as valuable in its political and social 
details as in strict law. British supremacy and French colonial rights 
had to find some working compromise ; and it was especially Carleton’s 
work to find it. The author is not, of course, concerned to give a 
balanced account of and judgment on Carleton’s work in Canada, but 
her volume is open to one criticism. No one would gather from its 
pages the striking contrast, in sympathy and political understanding, 

tween what happened under Carleton (later Dorchester) in Canada, 

and what Englishmen were doing or failing to do at the time in the 
other American colonies and in Ireland. From the strictly legal point 
of view Miss Neatby is justified in quoting with approval the dictum 
that “law without equity though hard and disagreeable is much more 
desirable for the public good than equity without law.” Still, the 
fact remains that the French-Canadian question never assumed the 
threatening dimensions of the Irish question, mainly because between 
1763 and 1791 the newly transferred population was governed in a 
spirit of equity and generous understanding. Early colonial law and 
legal administration could not but be rather a “rough-and-tumble”’ 
affair; but, with all the manifold imperfections which Miss Neatby has 
so admirably analysed, it was a positive good that law in Canada under 
the Quebec Act favoured the old inhabitants of New France rather 
than the new British commercial interests. 

With very rare flaws, the form of Miss Neatby’s study is as excellent 
as its substance. J. L. Morison. 


A Diary of the French Revolution. By GoUVERNEUR Morris. 1939. 
2 vols: Vol. 1, xlv + 618 pp.; Vol. 1,652 pp. Harrap. 42s. 


It will always be a subject for admiration that the United States, 
with a population only one-fortieth of its present size, could boast of five 
or six statesmen of distinguished eminence, with several others not very 
far below the top notch. Among the latter was Gouverneur Morris, 
who had taken a prominent part in the Continental Congress, written the 
final draft of the Constitution, and devised the original plan for a 
national coinage. “‘ There has never been an American statesman of 
keener intellect or more brilliant genius,’ Theodore Roosevelt wrote 
of him. 

Morris’ Diary of the French Revolution from 1789 to 1793, long 
known by copious extracts, is now published in its entirety for the first 
time by his descendant, Beatrice Cary Davenport, who restricts her 
editorial labours to a brief introduction and many biographical com- 
ments phrased in a style not always subjected to the conventions of 
academic scholarship. Morris was in Paris, first as a business man and 
later as American Minister, but it is questionable if his reputation will 
be enhanced by the publication of a Diary which contains innumerable 
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trivialities and not a few scandalous details regarding his own life, along 
with many sagacious comments on the events he witnessed. 

Unlike Franklin, and also Jefferson, who was in Paris when he 
arrived, Morris felt little interest in human nature, and the quality of his 
observations is restricted by this deficiency. Many pages of the Diary 
are taken up with catalogues of people or are a calendar of his minor 
occupations. There are few real pictures of the persons he frequented 
in the circle which gravitated around the Court, though occasionally 
there is a shrewd description like that of Tallyrand, as a man “‘ sly, cool, 
cunning, and ambitious.’’ Morris conveys only in a small degree the 
atmosphere of Paris in that time. He was too much of a Federalist 
intellectual to show any sympathy for the idealism which characterised 
the early days of the Revolution, when its generosity had not yet been 
submerged by ferocity. Typical of this attitude is a passage he wrote 
in 1789, a month before the fall of the Bastile :— 


“* At Dinner I sit next to Monsr. de La Fayette who tells me I 
injure the Cause, for that my sentiments are continually quoted 
against the good Party. I seize this opportunity to tell him that I 
am opposed to the Democracy from regard to Liberty. That I see 
they are going headlong to destruction and would fain stop them 
if I could. That their views respecting this nation are totally 
inconsistent with the materials of which it is composed, and that 
the worst thing which could happen would be to grant their wishes. 
He tells me that he is sensible his Party are mad, and tells them so, 
but is not less determined to die with them.” (I. 121.) 


The real interest of the Diary and in the numerous letters which 
accompany it lies in Morris’ detached interpretation of events and the 
moderation of his views. Liberty meant something very different to a 
sceptical American Federaii-t who, like Hamilton, regarded the people 
as a “ great beast,’’ than it “id to Frenchmen filled with a passionate 
enthusiasm for new institutions which were fast bringing the old régime 
to its death. Morris gauged the situation without illusion, and foresaw 
disasters ahead. In spite of his own aristocratic sympathies, he found 
Louis XVI a cipher, and understood that the power of the ancient order 
had melted away. He distributed sound advice somewhat lavishly to 
his friends in Paris, who could not use this even if they had wanted. 
Reason is the last thing to be expected in a revolution, least of all in one 
which prided itself on being an Age of Reason. Morris prophesied, 
however, that ‘“‘ from the chaos of opinion and the conflict of its jarring 
elements a new order will at length arise which though in some degree 
the child of chance may not be less productive of human happiness than 
the forethought provisions of human speculation.” There was some- 
thing in the emotional temper of that time and in the headlong rush of 
events which defied even a penetrating observation. Morris could only 
interpret what he saw in the light of his own cold detachment while he 
looked out on the mob from a window high above the street. 

Lewis EINSTEIN. 


The Congress of Berlin and After. By W. N. Mepuicorr. 1938. 
x + 442 pp. Methuen. 15s. 


Tuts book, in the words of the sub-title, is “‘ A Diplomatic History 
of the Near Eastern Settlement 1878-1880,” and is, in fact, mainly 
concerned with negotiations which took place after the actual Congress 
of Berlin had come to an end. It is obviously the outcome of much 
patient work on the published and unpublished sources which are set 
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out in seven pages of bibliography, and the result is a book of permanent 
value. Mr. Medlicott has levied especial toll on the Staatsarchiv in 
Vienna, but he has also used diplomatic correspondence in the Russian 
embassy in London and unpublished British correspondence in the 
Public Record Office. 

In the account of the Congress, the Austrian material is used mainly 
to illumine discussions in private and in committee; but, in addition, 
Schwegel’s Notizen throw much light on leading personalities, notably 
Andrassy. Indeed, of the outstanding figures, only one, Disraeli, 
remains rather dim; but English readers will be correspondingly 
grateful for the firm lines with which Bismarck, Andrassy, and especially 
Shuvalov, are delineated. The last-named stands out (especially in 
contrast to Gorchakov, whom he actually described to Andrdssy as an 
old man full of obscurity and vanity who would spoil everything) as a 
skilful negotiator with a sound appreciation of his country’s interests 
and with the principal credit for salvaging much from the wreckage of 
Russia’s original hopes. 

This point is well illustrated by the main struggle in the Congress 
between Great Britain and Russia over Bulgaria. Russia, it is true, 
apparently made a large concession by abandoning the Big Bulgaria 
of San Stefano, but Shuvalov gained important tactical successes 
during the discussions. Indeed, ‘‘ the Sultan could very well argue 
that the position of Eastern Roumelia secured to him by the Treaty 
was, politically and strategically, untenable.’ Certainly, with Sofia 
and Varna out of Turkish control, any future Russian advance would 
have no need to attack the Shipka and other high passes; positions 
in the mountains could be turned by movements to the east and west. 

In connection with the aftermath of the Congress, Mr. Medlicott 
deals at length with the various problems which the execution of 
the Treaty presented, notably the Austro-Turkish negotiations over 
Bosnia and Hercegovina (the whole story of which he is able to tell by 
using the Austrian archives), the Asiatic clauses and, at greatest 
length, the Bulgarian settlement and the Russian evacuation. In 
appendices he prints certain, for the most part, unpublished documents 
concerning Austrian policy 1878-9 and a slightly abridged version of 
the Treaty of Berlin itself. 

From the larger point of view of the place of this Near-Eastern 
settlement in the history of international relations, interest must 
largely centre upon two points : its effect on Russo-German relations, 
and so on the policy of Bismarck, and on how far the whole transaction 
was a success for Britain. On both points Hohenlohe, who was him- 
self present at the Congress, had apparently no doubts, when writing 
in 1895, on the value to Great Britain at that moment of a second 
Congress of Berlin. He described the first as having reduced Russia’s 
claims, prevented an Anglo-Russian war and turned Russia’s lasting 
hatred upon Germany—*“ three successes for England.” The passage 
of seventeen years no doubt helps to explain this clear-cut verdict. 
Mr. Medlicott, at all events, is at pains to show how anxious Bismarck 
was at the Congress to avoid giving offence to Russia and to encourage 
the abler and more reasonable Shuvalov at the expense of Gorchakov. 
Bismarck, he argues, had not to make the final choice at Berlin between 
his two neighbours. He certainly had no desire to make this choice 
so long as he could avoid it, and Mr. Medlicott shows him clinging to the 
wire to St. Petersburg for some months after the Congress had come 
to an end. 

So far as British policy is concerned, special reference may be made 
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here to Chapter VIII, which deals with the strenuous efforts made to 
induce the Sultan to introduce reforms in Asia Minor, and so to endow his 
sovereignty there with some hopes of effectiveness. This was an 
essential part of the British plan, but, even so, it is interesting to 
notice more than one instance of Salisbury at this time ruminating 
about the break-up of Turkey, the idea which, translated into his 
“ nartition-plan ” of 1895, was to cause such suspicion and alarm in 
the German Foreign Office. J. E. Tyuer. 


Verfassungskampf und Heereseid der Kampf des Burgertums um das 
Heer. By Reinhard Hohn. xxiv + 379 pp. Leipzig. Hirzel. 
15.40 R.M. 


THERE is no modern revolution in which the army does not play 
the chief and often the decisive part. In Germany the popular 
movement was quite early aware that the real bulwark of absolutism 
had been and would be the army. Thus the development of German 
militarism cannot be understood without an intimate knowledge of the 
fight for the control of the army. The crucial problem was who was to 
be master in the house, the sovereign or the responsible upholders of 
the constitution ? 

The author of this latest study on the subject covers the period 
from the Napoleonic wars until 1850, and has drawn on a large quantity 
of printed and unprinted sources—the reports on the debates of the 
Chambers in Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttemberg, Saxony and Electoral 
Hesse; the documents of the Prussian War Office, of the Ministry of 
State, of the Civil Cabinet of the King, of the Prussian Diet and 
National Assembly; of the Imperial Archives in Frankfurt, the State 
Archives in Dresden and Marburg, the Army Archives in Dresden and 
the private papers of one of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Liberal opposition, the member of the Berlin High Court of Appeal, 
F. L. B. Waldeck. Numerous pamphlets of the period are quoted, and 
certainly many scholarly monographs have been used, but a complete 
and exhaustive bibliography is lacking. 

The result of all this reading, in which the help of a group of younger 
historians and jurists has been utilised, is a rather technical book of 
considerable scientific value. Unfortunately the high standard of 
scholarship has been impaired by the political prejudices of the author, 
who definitely prefers absolutism to parliamentarianism. So unwilling 
is he to acknowledge any success in the work of the popular movement 
that he has invented a new type of absolutism which he makes out as 
flourishing during the Prussian reform period. Earlier historians 
took it for momhel that the royal authority defeated after Jena tried to 
come to an alliance with the leading ideas of the century, with the 
new principles of nationalism and liberalism. We are now taught that 
absolutism continued to exist, that it won the hearts of the people by 
offering the Landwehr as a modern type of army organisation, with the 
motive of reconciling the burghers with the unchanged and unchange- 
able authoritarian state. No convincing evidence is given for such a 
striking theory. As a matter of fact, the Landwehr belonged to a 
new system of modern constitutionalism as built up in Prussia chiefly by 
Stein. The popular army was to correspond with the institutions of 
self-government, with the abolition of serfdom, with the plan of estab- 
lishing estates and provincial diets. Professor Rotteck, the famous 
champion of modern political ideas in Germany, expressed only the 
experience and the general trend of public opinion in the rising middle 
classes when he attacked the standing army as an antiquated and 
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dangerous instrument of absolutism. He asked for a radical abolition 
of that type of army and for the introduction of the principle of arming 
the people. In Middle and Southern Germany civil guards were 
formed after the revolution for 1830; they became a substitute for the 
Prussian Landwehr, which was too democratic and amateurish for the 
military experts and not popular enough for the suspicious radicals, 
There arose immediately rivalry between the civil guards and the 
standing army; the guards demanded to be the sole instrument for 
dealing with riots, leaving external conflicts to be dealt with by the 
army. The government never allowed the civil guards to became an 
efficient and respected body; their uniforms and weapons remained 
unsatisfactory; the guards had to be, and had to remain, a semi-comic 
auxiliary police. Unsuccessful, too, were the efforts of the Liberal 
parties to transform the a into a loyal instrument of the 
constitutional state. Military officers were expected to take the oath 
to the constitution, and thus to become civil servants; the soldiers 
then would be “ deputies of the people’: an unsworn soldier was 
considered as dangerous as an enemy who would shoot at his country- 
men without hesitation. The great liberal demand was fulfilled only in 
Electoral Hesse. In all other countries the Crown showed the utmost 
obstinacy on this point. During the Revolution of 1848-49 the oath of 
military men became customary, but without much practical effect. 
All ideas of building up a kind of parliamentarian army, of organising a 
popular body of soldiers which would have made the constitutional and 
democratic movement independent of the old authorities, were a failure. 
The army in a claimed to be a separate and independent body in 
the modern state. This was the case not only in Prussia—a Bavarian 


mnilitary officer was the first to advance a new theory of the army having 


its own principle of existence within the civil society : the army must 
develop its own ideas of right, of honour, its own morale and its own 
discipline ; the army was to be an institution in itself, it was to be kept 
free from parliamentarian interference and criticism, it represented a 
profession, an art, it specialised in a knowledge and a tradition which 
could not be emulated by improvisations of the kind of the civil guards. 
A man who wanted to become a military officer had to leave bourgeois 
society ; his interests were absolutely different, he became a teacher and 
educator of young people, a defender of social order against dissolution, 
a supporter of loyal ideas against revolutionary principles. Gradually 
German militarism has in this way moved from a defensive position to 
one of an offensive against all modern democratic and liberal ideas of 
citizenship. VEIT VALENTIN. 


Journal of Occurrences in the Athabasca Department. By GEORGE 
Smmpson, 1820-1821, and Report. Edited by E. E. Rica, with a 
foreword by Lorp TwEEDSMUIR and an introduction by CHESTER 
Martin. 1938. lix + 498 pp. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 


Txis volume inaugurates the formal publication of the Hudson’s 
Bay Records under the joint auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Champlain Society of Canada. With an eye to dramatic 
effect, the editor has chosen to depart from chronology and to begin 
the series with a watershed in the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In 1820 the cut-throat rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
its greatest rival, the North-west Company, was reaching its final 
stage, in which it was disastrous to both. The Bay traders had long 
since shaken off the complacency which had once enabled them to sit 
pat in their forts on the Bay and count on the Indians to come to them, 
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Instead they had penetrated into the heart of the North-west, and had 
established rival forts within sight and call of their opponents. Such 
was Fort Wedderburn on Athabasca Lake, operating on a heavy deficit, 
ill provided with supplies, subjecting its men to incredible hardships 
of cold and starvation. Thither, by a long overland journey from 
York Factory in 1820, was sent a young Scotsman, George Simpson, 
newly appointed chief of the Athabasca District, inauspiciously to 
inaugurate his career as the greatest servant of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. He was to profit by the amalgamation of the two companies 
and to become the first governor under the new management; he was 
to bring peace among the Indians, and unprecedented prosperity to 
the traders; he was to travel far and wide over the western areas of the 
continent and to rule there like a little czar until the railroads and the 
agricultural settlers whom he so much opposed began to undermine 
his trading empire at the time of his death in 1860. 

The biography of George Simpson is yet to be written. Ranking 
high among its source-materials will, of course, be this first journal, 
which includes a diary of happenings from day to day, many letters 
to officials of the Company and his final report to the Company on 
conditions prevailing in the Athabasca district. The chief interest of 
the material is its narrative of the bitter strife with the Norwesters, 
its description of the Indians and the light it throws on the character 
of Simpson himself. Even in this first journey his energy, his minute 
knowledge of the Company’s business, his shrewd estimate of character 
and his business acumen are constantly in evidence. His exposure 
of the bad methods of the Company’s business is scathing; his 
recommendations for reform full of insight; his faith in the future 
indomitable. 

The volume meets the standards of the Champlain Society in its 


scholarly introduction, its careful annotations and its excellent maps. 
AILEEN DUNHAM. 


The Fall of the Russian Monarchy. By Str BERNARD PaREs. 1939. 
510 pp. Cape. 18s. 


In the form of an attractive narrative, Sir Bernard Pares has made 
a contribution of permanent value to the history of Russia under 
Nicholas II. His book is remarkable both for the knowledge and for 
the sympathy which almost every page displays. Historical perspec- 
tive, indeed, cannot yet be adequate for world events less than a genera- 
tion old, and both archives and memoirs still have much to reveal. 
As the tourist of 1937 to the little country palace of the Tsar, Sir 
Bernard “ would say to himself that all this was gone far, far away, 
never to come back again.” But the seer Rasputin, who had an 
uncanny knack of being right, apparently prophesied a restoration in 
1941, and since this book was written, the lost provinces in Europe have 
been largely reconquered or reclaimed. The author, however, com- 
bines the equipment of a broad student and writer of history with that 
of a skilful and well-placed writer of memoirs, alternating between the 
battlefront and the Duma, the twin centres of leadership in Russia 
during the Great War. Few historians could have claimed eighty- 
eight of their dramatis personae as known to them, and letters from some 
leader “ to B.P.”’ are among the most frequent sources. 

The strength of the memoir element in the book guards it against a 
common failing of Russian histories—that of being dominated by some 
theory. Instead of holding, for example, that the Russian nation had 
surrendered its civil rights to the Tsardom in order to win back its 
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alienated provinces, and that, having succeeded, it must now resume 
them, the author takes the common-sense view that in Russia progress 
had not kept pace with power and that Nicholas should have made 
some reasonable changes. Generous appreciation of the Russians 
impels him towards the thesis that if Nicholas had been an autocrat of 
normal firmness, and his wife a normal consort, the history of Russia 
and of the world might have run an entirely different course. A less 
ardent and erudite spectator may wonder whether the brittleness of the 
civilians or the Slavonic mentality of some portions of the army have 
received sufficient consideration. From the memoirs of Rodzyanko we 
learn that, after agitating discussions, the Empress and the head of the 
Synod fell ill, the Tsar’s A.D.C. fainted, the Metropolitan had a nervous 
stroke and the Duma President a heart attack, a leading Member 
swooned and the Premier was suspected of creeping paralysis. 

Sir Bernard’s lurid story of the murder of Rasputin must be read to 
realise the depth of the cleavage between Russia and western Europe. 
And, without in the least belittling the splendid and costly sull-cnertice 
of hundreds of thousands among the rank and file, it is not impertinent 
to enquire how many of the 3,800,000 or more lost in the first ten 
months of war were sheep-like prisoners. 

For all the richness of these 500 pages, it is the characters and 
interplay of Nicholas, the Empress and Rasputin that leave the deepest 
impression. It seems beyond dispute that many decisions of the 
Russian Government were taken because the Empress, a high-souled 
hysterical priestess of the autocracy, believed in the divine inspiration 
of a lecherous and unlettered seer: In the main the author wisely 
allows the words and deeds of this strange trinity to depict them. 
Nicholas was summed up by not a few contemporaries as a weathercock, 
while the Bolshevists, using especially his diary, proclaim him a half-wit 
incapable of distinguishing between the importance of a tea-party and 
of a lost engagement. Sir Bernard presents him as most simple and 
kindly, “ entirely an out-of-door man,” intent on doing his duty at any 
ania of comfort, ready to cut off his right hand rather than sign a 


dishonourable peace, but irresolute and fatalistic, an autocrat who in 
choice of ministers and measures could seldom resist his too-devoted 
wife. In mind the very negation of autocracy, “his eyes,” as a 
warder said, ‘‘ were good and kind,” and he seems to have well deserved 
to become a Serbian saint. But as Kerensky, his protector, observed 
after the abdication, ‘‘ As a monarch, he was deleted from his people’s 
thoughts.” W. F. Reppaway. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. J. G. Milne’s Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of History 
(Methuen, 68.) is not a catalogue of the evidence afforded by 
Greek and Roman coins as to the historical events of the ancient world. 
The author’s purpose is more fundamental, and aims at introducing 
students of ancient history to the study of numismatics which can be 
used to supplement and illustrate the often meagre literary sources. 
He therefore gives an up-to-date review of the various kinds of informa- 
tion which can be derived from coins and the conditions under which 
they are found, and pays special attention to the meaning cf hoards and 
casual finds which are often misunderstood. 

The ground covered includes Materials, Debasement, Fabric, Dies, 
Art, Types, Mints, Countermarks, Standards and Hoards. In general, 
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Greek coins often illustrate events already known from other sources, 
but seldom add new facts to the literary evidence ; their value depends 
“far more on the economic information that they convey than on 
anything of a documentary nature contained in the types and legends.” 
But at Rome from c. 100 B.o. to c. A.D. 200 coins are commonly “ direct 
contemporary evidence, ranking in value with inscriptions for historical 
rposes.”” Despite the severe compression exercised, it is perhaps to 
. regretted that the author should merely have referred the reader to 
his other works on some controversial points. Could not a few lines 
in the notes have been devoted to showing, for instance, why he differs 
from Mr. Mattingly on the question of the dating of the Roman denarius? 
Such summaries would have helped the beginner to orientate himself 
and at the same time have indicated how difficult it may sometimes 
be to reconcile numismatic and literary evidence. Readers will, 
however, be very grateful to Dr. Milne for this introductory study. 
H. H. 8. 


Historical Tables (Macmillan, 1939, 15s.), by Dr. 8. H. Steinberg, is 
a work on the lines of Dr. Gooch’s Annals of Politics and Culture, 
1492-1899, now out of print. It extends from Czsar’s conquest of 
Gaul (58-51 B.c.) to the end of 1938. Up to 1914 the three columns on 
the left-hand page are devoted to political events, while the right-hand 
page covers ecclesiastical, constitutional and “ cultural” history. 
The space given to each varies, of course, with the period. Thus 
ecclesiastical history ceases to have a separate column after 1662. 
The column left vacant by ecclesiastical history is assigned to economics 
and science. From 1914 onwards only political and military history 
is included. Books of this type, from Blair’s chronological tables . 
(1754) onward, have had a fascination out of proportion to their 
practical value. Dr. Steinberg’s is particularly attractive because of 
the large number of books mentioned in the last column. But, being 
necessarily selective, it provokes criticism for what it omits. Earl 
Stanhope’s lever press, for example, is not mentioned, though it was 
the greatest advance in printing between the screw-press and the 
cylindrical printing-machine. There are also, naturally, mistakes in 
detail, such as that by which David bishop of Bangor in 1120 is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Earl David,” the title used for David I of Scotland before 
his accession. But it is certainly valuable for the co-ordination of 
historical facts, and, at any rate for later periods, extremely interesting. 

C 


Wiru the appearance of The Place-Names of Wiltshire, by J. E. B. 
Gover, Allen Mawer and F. M. Stenton, 22s. 6d., the student of English 
history finds himself once more in the debt of the Place-Name Society, 
and his gratitude may well be increased by the reflection that here is 
completed the largest single task undertaken by the Society since the 
completion of its volume on Essex. Certainly, in few of its predecessors 
have the close relations between place nomenclature and the other 
sources of history been more clearly demonstrated. Thus, alike on 
archeological grounds and from the evidence of the Old English 
Chronicles, it has appeared probable that the Saxon settlement of 
Wiltshire did not begin until the sixth century was well advanced. 
Now, the character of the place-names of the shire is found strikingly 
toconfirm this conclusion. A strong heathen element is, it is true, here 
to be discerned. But the frequent appearance of Woden, Grim and 
Thor in the names of the shire cannot of itself be adduced as evidence of 
an early settlement, since the conversion of Wiltshire did not begin 
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until 634. On the other hand, the archaic features discoverable in 
many names of Kent and Essex are rarely to be found in Wiltshire, 
and, apart from one single exception, the ancient element -ingas is 
absent. Moreover, “the personal names compounded in Wiltshire 
place-names include few of those obvious survivals from the personal 
nomenclature of the pre-migration age which can be found in the 
eastern counties and in Sussex.” This being so, the large admixture of 
Celtic names in Wiltshire is perhaps less surprising than interesting. 
But if Wiltshire may be compared even with Devon in this respect, 
it should be noted that here, as elsewhere, it was mainly in connection 
with the natural features of the countryside that the British element 
survived. Thus Calne, Deverill, Melchet, Savernake prove under 
examination to be British names of streams or woods which were 
adopted by the Saxon settlers. For the rest, the Scandinavian element 
is, as might be expected, very slight; and the feudal element is very 
large. But it is satisfactory to note that not only the feudal magnate, 
but the historian also, played his part in the development of Wiltshire 
place-names. For the natural development of Wodnes dic (903) was 
towards Wansditch not Wansdyke. But the antiquarian intervened 
probably in the person of Stukeley, and in consequence one of the best 
known of the place-names of Wiltshire was given its now familiar form 
by a conscious adaptation on the part of a student of its wearers: 
.C. D. 


Dr. Curt 8. Gurxmp, in his Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae 
(1389-1464) (Oxford University Press, 15s.), displays a remarkable 
industry in collecting the scattered materials for his biography, and 
a natural enthusiasm for his hero which gives colour to his narrative. 
The book has a definite value for those who, with some knowledge of 
the Quattrocento, wish to enlarge it and find their way amid the 
forest of special studies. The author insists that Cosimo was not the 
typical, absolute “tyrant ’’ of the Italian Renaissance, but the chief 
of a group of Florentine politicians who, with some lets and hindrances 
and with some rivalries and differences of opinion among themselves, 
manipulated the republican Government. Cosimo is shown as par- 
ticularly devoting himself to foreign policy, in which his unrivalled 
banking business gave him unique knowledge and power. This is a 
strong position to take, but the fact remains that Cosimo, even if after 
delays and concessions to his party allies, seems always to have got 
his way in the end, and his decisions carried the day in internal as well 
as in external policy. The chapter on Cosimo’s business as banker and 
merchant contains much that is interesting and useful for the under- 
8 ing of Florentine commerce. Dr. Gutkind also deals with Cosimo’s 

rivate life, and brings out the more attractive side of his character, his 
rgeois simplicity, his family affection, his wide interests which made 
him a patron of art, thought and learning, and the sober moderation 
of his political behaviour. There is, however, a little too much zeal in 
laudation of the hero, which detracts from the book’s convincingness, 
and the author’s account (pp. 151-2) of Baldaccio Anghiari’s murder 
is somewhat halting.’ It is much to be regretted that Dr. Gutkind’s 
English, capable as it is, was not more revised. There are not in- 
4 It is scarcely correct to say that Machiavelli considers the murder to be a 
deed of personal vengeance by Orlandini. Machiavelli does indeed lay stress 
on Orlandini’s vengeful motive (Ist. Fior. v1, 6-7), but also declares that he was 
urged on by other citizens for political reasons, and that the murder diminished 


Neri Capponi’s power, which Cosimo ‘‘ feared more than any other.’’ The hint 
is clear in « history written for the Medici. 
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frequent misuses or ambiguous uses of words, which obscure his 
meaning ; occasionally there is a complete blunder such as “ Predicate 
general ”’ for the general of the Dominicans (Friars Preachers) in n. 2 
of p. 55. This somewhat awkward English makes the necessarily 
difficult section on finance (pp. 10-34) extraordinarily hard to under- 
stand. The references, too, are not very easy to track, even with the 
help of the bibliography, and this is particularly hampering in the 
account of Cosimo’s banishment, where references to unspecified 
previous notes make the source dubious and hard to find. The 
Ricordi of Cosimo come out clearly, but the Hstratti from a Medici MS. 
added by Lami to them in his edition, which Dr. Gutkind casts doubt 
on, are given (p. 86) merely as “it is reported ’’ with a reference to 
“ Lami, loc. cit.’’ without volume, page or hint of their provenance. 
On one occasion (p. 207, n. 1) a little further investigation would have 
done something to clear up the statement of Moreni, based on 
Ammirato, that Luca degli Albizzi had been a friend of Cosimo from 
the time they were hostages together in the Pisan war. Dr. Gutkind says: 
“The significance of this escapes us. Where and why was Cosimo a 
hostage? ’’ The answer is in Ammirato, Book xvm (Turin edn., 
1853, vol. Iv, pp. 391-3; edn. 1600, p. 647), where it appears that 
Cosimo and Luca were among the twenty Florentine hostages given to 
Gambacorta and interned at Librafratta as pledges that Florence 
would fulfil the terms of the surrender of Pisa in 1406. Gambacorta 
also gave hostages for his good faith. This adds something to our 
knowledge of Cosimo’s youth. C. W. P.-O. 


Mr. H. B. Waurers has earned the gratitude of historians by 
transcribing and printing the greater part of a valuable series of records. 
In 1552 royal commissioners were demanding “of every Churche, 
Chapell guylde brotherhood or fraternitye wythin the Cytie of London 
and the Lyberties of the same” replies to a schedule of questions 
including a demand for an inventory of “all goodes plate jewelles 
vestmentes belles and ornamentes ” then belonging to them, and of all 
such goods sold since the first year of the reign. Similar commissioners 
were at work throughout the kingdom, seeking to ensure for the Crown 
sources of revenue upon which it was soon afterwards to seize. The 
results varied, but the majority of the answers received by the Com- 
missioners for London were carefully and exactly compiled, and most 
of them are still in existence. Mr. Walters has therefore been able to 
print those from nine colleges and chantries, from St. Paul’s and from 
ninety-five parish churches. Together these make 573 out of the 661 
poges of London Churches at the Reformation (Published for the Church 

istorical Society by 8.P.C.K. 25s.). 

In this convenient form the returns provide a rich mine of material. 
Though much work remains to be done before exact computations can 
be made, ecclesiastical and social historians are sure of rewards, and 
the economic historian may obtain enough to influence his calculations. 
No summary can be given. Religious changes are everywhere reflected. 
“Great Bibles” and “ Paraphrases”’ appear amongst the books of 
churches already freely selling older religious works at the scrap price 
of a halfpenny per pound. Disbursements show the progress of alter- 
ations in services and ritual. The possessions of the churches, the 
manner and chronology of their dispersal and the prices obtained are 
all recorded, usually in minute detail. Purchasers are often named, 
and patient research might yield valuable information about their 
activities. It might, for example, be possible to gauge the amount of 
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bullion restored to circulation and the channels through which that 
restoration was made. Until such work has been done, the exact 
value of the answers to the Commissioners must remain uncertain. 
This reviewer is left with three immediate impressions: the few re- 
corded instances of misappropriation of shaven goods; the decayed 
condition of the fabric of the churches; and the wealth of plate and 
vestments. St. Paul’s was admittedly exceptional, and the fact that 
it could sell over 8750 oz. of plate must be treated as such: yet St. 
Michael Cornhill, as distinct from its chantries, possessed over 1000 oz., 
and a list of vestments that included forty-five copes. This wealth, 
the prices at which it was realised and the ability of London to buy 
it are three amongst the many factors needing the investigation now 
made possible. Mr. Walters has been content to provide the material. 
His introduction gives useful notes on vestments, plate, materials and 
the contents in general, but does little more. Space has been found for 
a partial sketch of general conditions, though an interested reader will 
have to seek farther if he is fully to understand the background to the 
inventories, and he will only accept with modification some of the 
statements made. Recognising the author’s heavy labours he will 
cheerfully complete the index, resurrect the Companies so prematurely 
slain on p. 57, amend “ Candlestick’ ward and such small misprints 
and thank Mr. Walters for carrying to completion a work which must 
have cost him many months of patient toil. T. F.R. 


AnoTHER book on Spanish history in the sixteenth century is 
welcome for, in spite of the labours of Hume, Merriman and other 
English and American scholars, the history of Spain during her great 
century remains for many people obscure and fantastic, still haunted 
by the passions and prejudices of an earlier age. And those who turn 
to The Mad Queen of Spain, by Michael Prawdin (Allen and Unwin, 
1938. 10s. 6d.)—excellently translated—will not be disappointed. 
Characters usually dimly seen are made clear; problems of statecraft 
are made to live. Especially the personality and outlook of Philip le 
Bel are presented with a clearness that is not be be found in any other 
book with which I am acquainted. And though the scope of the book 
does not allow of any full account of the rising of the comuneros, that 
most interesting movement acquires a new meaning as we watch it 
from the windows of the castle at Tordesillas and through the eyes of 
the poor creature who was imprisoned there for close on half a 
century. : 

The book, like so much modern historical biography, approximates 
in character to the novel. There is no discussion of evidence; and 
though the advertisement speaks of ‘the opening of the Spanish 
archives ” the only reference to them in the bibliography seems to be 
the phrase “ various contemporary documents.”’ The influence of the 
novel too is perceptible in the assumption of certainty on many points 
which are really quite doubtful. The novelist is the creator of his 
characters and is omniscient about them; the historian deals with 
characters outside of himself and has to confess to ignorance or half 
knowledge on many things where he would like to be certain. It is 
really very difficult to penetrate the mind and character of Joanna. 
But Mr, Prawdin admits no such difficulties. When the Princess goes 
to the Netherlands her temperament and motives are described 
without any hesitations. ‘‘ She lived for love, unconcerned about the 
world and its doings, wishing only to be a good wife, and such a ruler 
as her subjects desired, . . . She had been proud to show her husband 
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her home, its wealth, and its greatness....Now...a gulf had yawned 
between her husband and her parents; a rift that severed her person- 
ality in twain.”” And the same uncritical tone is adopted throughout 
the book. The author probably feels that the public that he is writing for 
will be bored by difficulties and would like to have everything presented 
in a bright light. And this applies especially to the main thesis of the 
book. Was Joanna mad? Every historian with whom I am acquainted 
assumes that she was. Mr. Prawdin denies it. But he makes no attempt 
to explain what her mental condition was or to argue the question. A 
specialist in mental disease would probably have given him valuable 
help here, for he admits that the poor Queen had a strange and difficult 
temperament. However, he asserts that she was, until the latter part 
of her life, essentially sane and that her imprisonment and the assertion 
of her madness was due to political motives. Her claims and position 
were inconvenient at one time to her husband, at another time to her 
father, and then to her son. And so they invented the legend that she 
was mad and imprisoned her for half a century—forty-six years in 
the castle of Tordesillas—when she was really quite capable of managing 
her own affairs and the policy of Castille. The story of her confinement 
is a cruel and piteous one. One can believe almost anything of the 
treatment of lunatics in the en and it is not impossible that a queen 
may have been kept away from the light of day for half a century. 
The strongest point in her favour seems to me to be one which Mr. 
Prawdin does not stress. Her youngest daughter, Catherine, who 
became Queen of Portugal, was allowed to live with her for some years, 
which could hardly have been if her mother had been mad in any 
violent way. But on this central thesis the book fails to carry conviction 
—all the more because it does not condescend to argument. We must 
face the fact that her mother, in her will, clearly implies the possibility 
of mental trouble in her daughter (the words of the will are “ should 
the princess prove unwilling or unable to govern’’); and that she 
was Officially declared to be incapable of ruling by her husband, her 
father and her son. Further, Mr. Prawdin tells us that the great 
Cardinal Ximenes was convinced ‘that she was inaccessible to con- 
siderations of high policy”; and from Pedro de Padilla “‘ the head of 
the faction loyal to Joan” comes the account that “her opening 
words were perfectly sensible but that as she went onit seemed to him that 
she was rather foolish.” What is there on the other side against this 
strong testimony? Mainly the assumption that husband, father and 
son were sacrificing her to their own political interests; and the 
declaration during the rising of the comuneros, first by the leaders of 
the towns and then by the grandees, that the Queen was capable of 
managing her own affairs. But if her relatives had a possible interest 
in declaring her insane, the interest of these insurgents in asserting her 
sanity was ten times as great, and both the towns and the grandees 
had to abandon any attempt of really working through or with her. 
There seems no likelihood that historians will change their view or 
will give her any other title than ‘“‘ Joanna la loca.” 

Many of the illustrations are welcome, especially those of Castillo 
de la Motta and Tordesillas. The portraits seem to have been con- 
siderably retouched, and no effort has been made to determine their 
origin. The frontispiece of “‘ Joan the Mad ”’ is most interesting; but 
is it not possible to determine the origin more accurately! The 
portrait entitled “Joan in Flanders” is merely said to have been 
peveed in youth. A modern picture of the Queen, with the coffin of 

husbanc, does not help in any way, and rather conflicts with the 
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thesis of the book. It should certainly be read by all who are interested 
in this period of Spanish history. A. J.G. 


Mitre and Musket (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) is an excellent 
title for Miss B. Dew Roberts’s study of the life of the Welsh priest, 
John Williams, who in 1641 was released from prison to become 
archbishop of York. Here we have a man of varied characteristics 
indeed. Williams was, in the first place, a turbulent priest. The 
musket was a not unfitting symbol for the fiery Welshman, who in his 
heart was always in opposition to the English Government. But 
Williams was not a mere fire-brand; behind his fighting spirit was a 
gifted and a subtle mind. In the eyes of his enemies, indeed, his 
subtlety amounted to guile. The Mitre towards which he worked, and 
which he attained, was the reward of what must be acknowledged as a 
skilful manipulation of the troubles of the times, so as to serve his 
own interests. 

The story of the relations of John Williams with Laud and Bucking- 
ham ; the part he played in the attainder of Strafford; his support and 
then desertion of the king, are told adequately, but nothing more. 
Miss Roberts has made use of a fairly wide, though not exhaustive, 
range of authorities. She has, however, not always been sufficiently 
critical of her sources, and some of her general statements on political 
affairs are open to question. Her bibliography, too, might have been 
better drawn up. 

Miss Roberts has, however, done something more than indicate one 
man’s share in the course of politics. For many persons the chief 
value of her book will be found in the admirable pictures she gives of 
the background against which Williams played his part. “The splen- 
did household of a rich prelate,” even to the garden at Buckden which 
Williams made his hobby, springs into life. So also do the benefits 
conferred on Westminster School by a man who had a real love of 
scholarship and sound ideas how a school might be made to be a place 
in which both religion and learning should flourish. Lastly, the side- 
lights thrown upon social conditions in Wales, isolated as it was from 
the rest of the kingdom, are of very great interest. G. 8. T. 


Mr. F. J. Var.ey, in Oliver Cromwell’s Latter End (Chapman and 
Hall, 1939, 2s. 6d.), gives an account of Cromwell’s last illness and 
what happened to his remains. The subject has already been better 
treated [ Bishop Welldon (Nineteenth Century, vol. tvm, 1905) and 
by Messrs. Pearson and Morant (7'he Portraiture of Oliver Cromwell, 1935). 
Mr. Varley industriously reaches all the wrong conclusions. The 
usual story is that Cromwell, having died on 3 September 1658, was 
buried privately in Westminster Abbey at an unknown date for un- 
known reasons; a state funeral took place on 22 November; the 
corpse was exhumed, hanged at Tyburn, and mutilated, in 1661. 
Despite various legends there is no valid reason for questioning this; 
Mr. Varley’s objections will not bear examination. His one contribution 
of value is a date, 13 November (from the Clarke Papers; the date 
from Verney is apparently a modern marginal note), for the burial. 
The susbabio reason for the burial prior to the funeral is — bya 
contemporary, Dr. George Bate: the decomposition of the corpse 
ulead: rendered burial necessary. E. S. pz Brees. 


1 It is only fair to Mr. Varley to call the reader’s attention to a controversy 
in recent numbers of Notes and Queries between him and the reviewer; this 
deals with the death of Ireton and arose from the present work. 
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Mr. ArTtHuR Bryant, in the third volume of his life of Pepys, 
Samuel Pepys: the Saviour of the Navy (Cambridge University Press, 
1938, 12s. 6d.), gives an account of Pepys’s life from his journey to 
Tangier in 1683 until his resignation of office in 1689; the book thus 
includes the reconstruction of the navy under James II. It is to be 
considered—all questions of quality apart—as a sort of continuation of 
Pepys’s Diary rather than as an historical study. It is based mainly 
on Pepys’s letters and papers and on his Memoires of the Royal Navy, 
1679-1688 ; it contains a remarkable and attractive collection of 
anecdotes; but Pepys’s work as a naval administrator is very lightly 
sketched in; and there is neither objectivity nor any precise estimate 
of his achievement. There is plenty of sentiment and too much coarse 
language; the general historical background is reminiscent of Miss 
Strickland ; as for religion :— 


“Mr. Evelyn was one of those rare and happy souls who saw the 

Anglican Church not as a comfortable and convenient com- 
romise, with a decorous liturgy, assured power, and comfortable 

caienn, but as the sacred ark of the Covenant ” (p. 133). 


This is surely without parallel. 

The most interesting passage is probably that relating to Dart- 
mouth’s conduct at the time of William III’s expedition to England ; 
but generally one can only feel regret that so much industry should 
have been put into a book historically so insignificant. The illus- 
trations include portraits, views of Tangier before and after demolition 
and an interesting excerpt from Verrio’s picture of James II receiving 
the Mathematical Scholars of Christ’s Hospital. E. 8. DE BEER. 


Mr. E. 8S. pz Brsr’s London Revived (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1938, 5s.) is a well-edited and attractive reprint of Londinium 
Redivivum, a treatise containing John Evelyn’s proposals for re- 
building London after the Great Fire with “ beauty, commodiousness 
and magnificence.’’ Hitherto this little work has not received the 
attention which it well deserves, both for its own merits and as 
representing the more enlightened views of Evelyn’s period on town- 
planning and public health. An abbreviated version was included in the 
1756 edition of Maitland’s History of London, and a complete text, based 
on what appears to be the only surviving source—a late eighteenth- 
century transcript in the Guildhall Library MS. 94 (5)—was printed, 
with a few prefatory remarks, by Mr. Sydney Perks in the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, September 1920. Mr. de Beer 
supplies what is needed, an excellent introduction tracing the develop- 
ment of Evelyn’s thought on the subject as shown in his previous 
writings, a number of helpful notes both to the introduction and the 
text, and reproductions of Evelyn’s three sketches or plans. The 
first of these is headed ‘‘ Presented by me to his Majesty, a week after 
the Conflagration together with a Discourse now in the Paper Office. 
J. E.” Internal evidence shows that our text is a version of the 
Discourse, rewritten from memory and revised within a few months of 
the Fire. 

Evelyn had already written on such subjects as the smoke-nuisance 
of London, the need for smooth and silent pavements, the undesira- 
ae of siting graveyards in towns and the value of a “ green belt ”’ 
on the east and south-west of London, not so much for recreation as 
in order that the prevailing winds might disperse the health-giving 
odours of trees, shrubs and flowers through the streets. In the re- 
building he saw the opportunity of putting many of his ideas into 

No. 96.—vou, xxiv. BB 
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ractice. Though at the time the opportunity was missed, some at 
feast of his suggestions have subsequently been carried out at immense 
cost, while others may yet be adopted. His imaginary new London 
had streets 100 feet wide, with dignified and uniform buildings in the 
“ modern style,” leading to vistas of fountains, obelisks and piazzas, 
with separate quarters for the several trades and crafts, and the 
segregation of necessary but unpicturesque or unpleasant operations, 
so as not to spoil the beauty of the whole, the northern bank of the 
Thames fringed with noble buildings so arranged that those on the 
slope “would peep over one another successively with a far better 
grace,”’ and the Thames itself embanked from the Tower to the Temple 
as “far as the very low water mark.’’ These are samples of many 
good things in the treatise, which Mr. de Beer emphasises and discusses 
in his interesting commentary. A. H. T. 


Tue zest for the writing of fresh biographies of the most familiar 
historical figures which has been so much in evidence of late continues 
unabated. In 1905 there appeared a scholarly and admirably docu- 
mented life of Claverhouse > the late Professor Sanford Terry. It 
did full justice to its subject: nevertheless a new study appeared in 
1911, to be followed in 1937 by Miss Gordon Daviot’s, and now by John 
Graham of Claverhouse (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.), by the late Alistair 
Tayler and his sister, Miss Henrietta Tayler. The new biography is 
written with a pronounced Jacobite bias and is highly eulogistic. 
If due allowance be made for its authors’ point of view, it can be read 
with profit as well as with much interest, as it is a detailed and very 
lively account of the romantic career of a man who was remarkable, 
whatever view one may take of his character and achievements. 
Professor Sanford Terry was at pains to vindicate Claverhouse against 


the hostile view which is largely based on Wodrow, concerning which 
he wrote: “ There is not in the whole range of history a literature so 
uninformed, so aloof from the method and inquiry which modern 
usage demands as essential, so wedded to indelible and prejudiced 
impressions.’”” The authors of the present work do not disguise their 


e of the Covenanters. But for a completely balanced judgment 
of Claverhouse what is wanted is a detachment so great as to show 
sympathy for the Covenanters’ point of view as well as of those who 
repressed them. The authors quote with apparent approval their 
hero’s dictum that “terror was true mercy it it put an end to or 
revented war.” But once accept that maxim, together with the view 
t the Covenanters were merely noxious rebels, and the methods 
pursued by Cumberland, the Jacobites’ béte noire, against the rebels 
of 1746 can equally well be justified. The implications of that doctrine 
are far-reaching and sinister: one need be neither pacifist nor 
Covenanter to view both the doctrine and those who justify their 
methods by it with considerable misgiving, to say the least of it. 
There is also an unfortunate and surely uncalled-for suggestion of 
“ Dutch courage ”’ on the part of William III, whose personal bravery, 
one had imagined, was as generally recognised as that of Claverhouse 
himself. Professor Sanford Terry provided two useful maps; it is a 
pity there are none in the present volume. On the other hand, there 
is an interesting account in the introduction of previous biographies 
of Dundee, and at the end a genealogy and a good index. A. 8. T. 


Mus. Bayyx Powe. writes charmingly on The English Child in 
the 18th Century (Murray, 15s.). She covers a vast field which includes 
(inter alia) education, the poor law, religion, medicine, superstitions, 
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toys, games. Her method is to build up a picture by means of quotations, 
incidents, anecdotes, and descriptions. Considerable space is given to 
quaint survivals and local customs, for which Hone’s Every Day Book 
and Chamber’s Book of Days are used. It may be noted that a decadent 
“ Grotto Day ”’ still survives in London. There is much of interest in 
the book, but it must be read with caution, especially when such sub- 
jects as the poor law are discussed. The writer is uncritical in the 
choice and use of her authorities, which are given in a list of “ Books 
Read and Consulted.”’ For instance, she writes on Charity Schools, but 
does not mention Miss G. M. Jones’s authoritative book. She quotes 
Cobbett, but at second hand from Marjorie Bowen’s Peter Porcupine. 
There are some startling statements: “‘ Neither Hanway nor anyone 
else,” we are told, “‘ opposed the shipping of poor law boys to Virginia 
as indentured servants ” (a quotation follows from the Colonial State 
Papers of 1620). Thus an incident of 1620 is taken as the normal 

ractice of the eighteenth century, stopped by the American Revolution. 
The same mistake, with the same quotation, appears in Mrs. Powell’s 
Eighteenth Century London Life. It was pointed out in a review in 
History that it arose from a misreading of a book by the reviewer, 
where the passage was quoted for purposes of comparison between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Another surprising statement 
is that “ Sheridan acted as Man Friday in the pantomime of Robinson 
Crusoe towards the end of the century.” Can this strange error derive 
from the entry in Baker’s Biographia Dramatica on Robinson Crusoe 
or Man Friday, played at Drury Lane in 1781: “ This is said to have 
been contrived by Mr. Sheridan, whose powers, if it be really his 
performance, do not seem adapted to the production of such entertain- 
ments.” In a rather similar way the much-advertised ‘ Anodyne 
Necklace,” used by teething infants, becomes one of the remedies of 
“ Dr. Anodyne.” M. D. G. 


THE ninth part of Mr. A. Lyell Reade’s Johnsonian Gleanings 
(privately printed, 21s.) is a miscellany consisting for the most part of 
genealogical studies. A good deal of the volume is devoted to the 
consideration of three puzzles regarding Johnson’s kinsfolk with which 
the author was confronted when, with his Reades of Blackwood Hill and 
Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry, he first started upon his Johnsonian investiga- 
tions. More than thirty years later he has still to confess that he is no 
nearer a solution of the problems of Johnson’s precise relationship with 
the Miss Colliers of aan whom the Doctor zealously defended 
towards the close of his life; with Dr. John Hollyer of Coventry; and 
with Dr. Gerard Skrymsher of Woodeaves in Staffordshire, whom 
Johnson himself described as “‘ very nearly related’ to him. Where 
the most expert and unwearied of researchers has to admit defeat, it is 
safe to say that no one else is at all likely to succeed. Perhaps the most 
interesting item in the miscellany d with Parson Ford, whom no 
liquor could fluster, who (like Johnson) “ could not resist the Attractives 

leasing Conversation,’ but whose “ Relish never carry’d him to 
Philosophy, thinking the Flower and Fruit of Sense in witty Writers 
better than the Stalk, Leaves, and bitter Roots of it, among the 
pedantic Thrashers of Logic, Ethieks, Physicks, and Metaphysicks.”’ 

The tenth instalment of Mr. Lyell Reade’s Gleanings, which will 
take the form of a summary of the conclusions reached in its pre- 
decessors, will be of special interest, and will make a greater ap to 
the general reader than such detailed and closely argued essays in family 


1 Hisrory, 1938, p. 273. 
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history (invaluable to the Johnsonian and the genealogist) as the 
present volume contains. A. 8. T. 


In The North Briton, a Study in Political Propaganda (Columbia 
University Press, 15s.) Mr. Nobbe makes a contribution to that life of 
Wilkes which still remains to be written. He has used, among other 
sources, the Wilkes—Churchill Correspondence at the British Museum, 
and Wilkes’s MS. notes in a B.M. copy of Almon’s History of the Late 
Minority. In the North Briton is to i traced the transition from the 
careerist gadfly to the defender of great principles, and also, probably, 
the key to the King’s implacable hostility to Wilkes: the attacks on 
his mother embodied in the analogy between Bute and Mortimer. 
What Mr. Nobbe has not done is to relate the North Briton to the 
political propaganda of the day: ‘“‘Such outspoken comment on 
political events was a novelty in the eighteenth century ”’ (p. 46). He 
goes on to compare the North Briton with the newspaper, in which 
editorial comment was lacking. But the North Briton is not a newspaper 
but a weekly political pamphlet in a well-established tradition : its 
form and technique are those of The Craftsman. Wilkes joined, but 
did not start, the campaign against Bute, which closely resembles 
the attacks on Walpole. Mortimer’s Fall, republished by Wilkes in 
1763 with a scurrilous introduction, had been reprinted in 1731 as an 
insult to Walpole and Queen Caroline. The campaign against Bute was 
largely conducted by satirical prints, and a chapter is devoted to 
Hogarth’s plate of 7'he Times, an attack on Wilkes, and perhaps the 
only graphic defence of Bute. The writer has missed the commentary 
on the print by IF. G. Stephens in the British Musewm Catalogue of 
Satirical Prints, and has therefore also missed the sequel (not published 
till 1790), as well as much of the grosser side of the attacks on Bute and 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, and on the Peace of Paris. As Burke 
said, ‘‘ Wilkes was persecuted by the Court not on account of what 
he has done in common with others,” but for his wit and ability : 
“Never did an envenomed scurrility against every thing sacred and 
civil, public and private, rage through the kingdom with such furious 
and unbridled license.’! Of this torrent of abuse and innuendo, Mr. 
Nobbe gives no hint. M. D. G. 


Caroline of Ansbach, by R. L. Arkell (Oxford University Press, 
128. 6d.), is an excellent and scholarly biography ; the publishers justly 
claim that it “will please historians and the general public alike.” 
It is based on intensive research; sources have been well handled and 
deftly used and much new material has been found. In the Prussian 
State Archives at Hanover Mrs. Arkell has found documents relating 
to Caroline’s courtship by the Archduke Charles, afterwards Charles 
VI, as well as correspondence relating to her betrothal to the Electoral 
Prince. In the Prussian Archives she found Anecdotes de la Cour 
Britannique, in the form of letters to himself from an anonymous 
(and imaginary ) correspondent, by the Prussian Minister at St. James’s, 
as well as his official dispatches. Letters from Queen Caroline to her 
daughter Anne in the Royal Archives at The Hague are particularly 
interesting. These are in the most astonishingly mis-spelt French, and 
in general have been translated, but in an appendix there is a transcript 
of a letter written from ‘“‘ Hamtoncour,” describing with austere ob- 
jectiveness the deplorable conduct of Prince Frederick on the birth of 
his daughter. These are some of the high lights of much new material, 
derived also from the Royal A. chives at Windsor and the Public Record 


1 Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. 
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Office. The results of recent German research are incorporated, notably 
those of Professor Wolfgang Michael which have cleared up the scandals 
relating to the suppression of the will of George I. 

The artistic and intellectual interests of the queen are the subject 
of an interesting chapter, whose text is Voltaire’s dictum that she was 
“ born to encourage the whole circle of arts.” Here Mrs. Arkell rates 
Queen Caroline rather more highly than others have done. “ Her 
learning was superficial,” said Horace Walpole. “ Neither delicacy 
of feeling nor depth of insight were among her many good qualities,” 
Sir George Young writes in his recent book on Poor Fred. Perhaps 
Mrs. Arkell would agree with this. Her book is descriptive rather than 
critical and analytical. ‘‘ Je raconte, je ne juge pas ” might have been 
its motto. 

The bibliography is so extensive that two omissions are surprising : 
Horace’s Walpole’s Reminiscences and his Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George II. The story of the carp, his own carp, presented to George I 
on his arrival in England, is quoted from Larwood’s Story of the London 
Parks, instead of from the Reminiscences, where it is one of several 
delightful and significant anecdotes and of much else of value. It is 
perhaps worth noting that “one Mr. Penkthetman” who built a 
theatre at Richmond (p. 112) is the well-known actor and manager 
known to contemporaries as “ the famous Mr. Penkethman ” and “ the 
merry Mr. Penkethman ” : his engraved portrait as ‘“‘ Sworn Comedian 
to the Queen of Great Britain [Anne] ”’ is extant. M. D. G. 


The Common People, 1746-1938, by G. D. H. Cole and Raymond 
Postgate (Methuen, 6s.), though intended “‘ to cover the history of the 
common people in its political and economic aspects,” is actually an 
economic history of England (and to a certain extent Wales and 
Scotland), for the period 1746-1938, the tedium of which is enlivened 
by passages of more general interest thrown in almost, one would think, 
atrandom. There is a good and very full account, for example, of the 
end of the ’45, a great deal about Wilkes, and a narrative of George IV’s 
relations with his wife. Most of these episodes are given a somewhat 
perverse twist, some essential element being usually omitted, or some 
odd theory, which would never have occurred to the ordinary historian, 
introduced. For reasons of space, only one instance can be mentioned. 
The Gordon Riots are introduced with the suggestion that they were 
the result of a plot in high quarters “ to deflect the anger of Wilkes’s 
followers into an attack on the Catholics,’’ and an analogy is set up 
with the anti-Jewish pogroms of Czarist Russia. On the other hand, 
it must be owned that in their strictures upon the methods of Lord 
Liverpool’s Government, the authors do not go behind what has 
become the stock-in-trade of a certain class of popular historian. A 
more extensive and impartial examination of the records than that 
caused to be made by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, shows that most of the 
diabolical activities imputed to the not very brilliant Oliver existed 
first of all in the mind of the clever stunt-journalist Edward Baines, 
the Editor of the Leeds Mercury. While on the subject of crime, it is 
worth noting how the authors regard the administration of justice. 
Rarely, it comes in for a compliment. Mr. Justice Bayley, who tried 
the Luddites, is noticed as ‘a man of kindly sentiment and a regard 
for the law ’’—the last, it is to be inferred, a rare quality in a British 
judge. This is not history. 


1 See Sybil Rosenfeld, Strolling Players and Drama in the Provinces, 1660- 
1765, 1939, pp. 266-85. 
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Most of the book consists, however, of a very compendious history 
of the movements of wages and prices and the complicated convolutions 
and involutions of trade unions and the numerous labour and socialist 
parties that flit across the stage from time to time—the subjects on 
which Messrs. Cole and Postgate are recognised authorities. It is the 
wage-earner, gua such, that interests them. One would look in vain, 
in this work, for ne pans peace of the common man—how he ate, drank, 
dressed and lived and amused himself throughout the period. His 
moral and civic outlook, his religion, do not interest the authors; the 
Wesleyan movement, for instance, is untouched. Valuable as much 
of the detail is as regards wages and prices, there is much also— 
particularly in the earlier part—which is uncertain and even frankly 
conjectural, and which is therefore of little use without some reference 
to or discussion of authorities; and this is, of course, outside the 
scope of what the authors themselves style “a brief outline.’’ Less 
detail—with more explanation—would have resulted in greater lucidity 
in the treatment of the protean changes of the numerous Unions, 
Federations, Councils, etc., also. When told, for example, of “ the 
absorption of the National Federation of Women Workers ”’ etc. “ into 
the Gas-Workers ”’ (about 1921) we look in vain for light on the nature 
of the elective affinity which draws a woman worker to a gas-worker. 

As regards the most important of our industries, the book is not 
very informative. One might gather from it that enclosure took place 
over the entire country at much about the same time—mainly during 
the Napoleonic Wars—and was always by statute. Agricultural 
improvements and machinery go unmentioned. But perhaps the 
greatest omission of all is that of the engrossing of farms and the decay 
of the yeomanry and small farming class, who, if not wage-earners, 
had ey surely some claim to be included among ‘the common 
people.” 

The twentieth century is introduced with a description of the 
Victorian age which can only amuse those of us who are so unfor- 
tunate as to have outlived it. To play cards for money in those days 
was, it seems, to be a daring forerunner of the dashing times in which 
we now exist, and so on. The rest is much what might be expected. 
The pre-War Lloyd George is rated for conservatism of a peculiarly 
disingenuous as well as reactionary type. Public men are indeed 
fortunate to escape without stricture, and this applies to labour and 
socialist leaders a. so many of them bringing themselves under the 
stigma of “‘ moderate ’’ on some occasion or other. No milder terms 
ean be found for the foreign policies of England and France since the 
Great War than “‘ idiocies,’’ ‘‘ criminal and lunatic,”’ etc. 

The book has useful appendices and a number of valuable maps 
and charts. A. F. F. 


Mr. MacMriuan’s Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-76 (Milford, 21s.) 
(the period of Garrick’s management), is a scholarly and authoritative 
work of reference. It is compiled from the collection of playbills (now 
in the Huntington Library) made and annotated by John Philip Kemble, 
the notes being chiefly transcripts from the MS. diaries of two successive 
Drury Lane prompters. The notes have been supplemented from 
valuable MS. sources in the Folger Shakespeare Library; the playbills 
have been collated with newspapers and the invaluable Genest. It 
will be clear that the book is indispensable to the student of the 
eighteenth-century theatre. And it is full of interest to the student of 
social history, or the searcher after the elusive colour of the age. This 
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would be so even without the notes : an example or two will show their 
character. Subjects that stand out are the records of disturbances 
ranging from hisses to riots—too long to quote, but highly illuminating 
—and benefits. In 1756 there was a benefit “for a gentlewoman 
deprived of sight.’’ She was Johnson’s friend, Mrs. Anna Williams. 
In 1764, Mrs. Simson shared a benefit with the good cause of “‘ removing 
a Public Nusance by opening the Way at the End of Great Queen 
Street.” This was just when Westminster Improvement Acts were 
beginning to deal with such obstructions. The farce on this occasion 
was A Fairy Tale: ‘‘ Mr. Colman thought it was a Pity so much Pains 
and Expence as was bestow’d on the Midsummer Night’s Dream should 
be thrown away,—he luckily thought of turning it into a Farce, which 
Alteration he made in one Night,—and now I think as pleasing a 
Farce as most that are done.’’ Arrangement and indexing are beyond 
praise. M. D. G. 


THE subject of Mr. J. T. Horton’s James Kent, a Study in Con- 
servatism, 1763-1847 (D. Appleton-Century Company, New York and 
London, 1939. 15s.), wublcied under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association, was a member of the supreme court of the State 
of New York from 1798 to 1814, chief justice from 1804 to 1814, and 
chancellor from 1814 to 1823, and was the author of the famous 
Commentaries on American Law, of which the first edition appeared 
between 1826 and 1830, and which earned for him the title of the 
American Blackstone. The account of his career is set against a firmly 
drawn background of legal and social history. It will primarily be of 
value to students of the history of American law. But it has also a 
more general interest as an illustration of the survival of English ways 
of thought, of the Federalist interpretation of the Revolution as a 
conservative movement directed to the protection of individual rights 
by the preservation of respect for a fundamental law, and of Federalist 
opposition to the rising tide of democratic absolutism. A phrase from 
a letter, written in 1793 by Kent, as a struggling young lawyer in 
New York, to his brother at Otsego, is a pretty piece of contemporary 
evidence of the play of that force which above all others was to shape 
the life of the United States during the next hundred years. “I will 
try a year or two yet, and if it will not do here, I must go to the woods 
somewhere as you have done.” H. H. B. 


Very little information of interest is to be obtained from the last 
two volumes of the Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions, 1768-75 and 1776-82 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1937-38, 32s. 6d. 
each volume). The powers and activity of the Board had atrophied, 
and its minutes had atrophied even more than its activity. The only 
full report of a hearing which was entered into either of these volumes is 
that of the inquiry into the administration of the West African trade, 
1777 (pp. 126-46 of the last volume). A few incidental reports of 

speeches made, or evidence given, before the Board are scattered up 
and down, and add to our knowledge, once or twice, something material 
which did not appear in any of the Board’s correspondence; but this 
is a good deal rarer than it was in the Board’s most flourishing epochs. 
Besides this, certain information can be gleaned about the Board’s 
staff and about its procedure, especially in the hearing of complaints 
against colonial officers. Most of this information has been used by 
the Board’s historians. For the rest, the Journal serves, as before, very 
usefully for an index to the proceedings and papers that came before 
the Board. There are a few misprints: “ Hubert ” for ‘‘ Herbert ” 
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on page 57 of the earlier volume, and “ Starrier” for ‘‘ Stanier ” on 
209; ‘‘ Mells ” for ‘‘ Mello ” on page 299 of the latter volume, and 
“Nochola ” for ‘‘ Nichola” on page 446. The lists of Governors 
given at the beginning of each volume have been put together in a 
slovenly way—one has only to compare them in order to see this— 
and there is a mistake in the “ Alphabetical List of Commissioners ” 
at the end of the last volume : George Hay, Viscount Dupplin, did not 
die in 1758 but only succeeded in that year to the title of Earl of 
Kinnoull. R. P. 


Srupents of British Indian history will welcome Mr. C. C. Davies’s 
Warren Hastings and Oudh (Milford: Oxford University Press, 1939, 
12s. 6d.) as a clarification of that aspect of Hastings’s foreign policy 
which in particular has been obscured by the fulminations of Francis 
and Burke. Although the available material for the subject is extra- 
ordinarily voluminous, the author (who appends a most useful 
bibliography) has succeeded admirably in separating the gold from the 
dross. He demonstrates clearly that the maintenance of a friendly but 
dependent Oudh, to cover the Company’s interests in Bengal from 
direct attack, was a cardinal principle in Warren Hastings’s policy. 
The reversal of Hastings’s policy by the hostile majority, and the 
difficulties which led him to despoil the Oudh Begams and to coerce 
Raja Chait Singh of Benares, are well described. 

The most valuable section of the book is that which concerns Chait 
Singh. Dr. Davies emphasises the important fact that he was a mere 
zamindar, not an independent prince, and therefore not in enjoyment 
of inherent rights. Yet the Benares charge in the impeachment rested 
on the independency of Chait Singh ! Furthermore, it has been generally 
held that Chait Singh’s revolt in 1781 was unpremeditated, but Dr. 
Davies produces evidence that prior to that year Chait Singh was by 
no means loyal to the Company. It seems that Hastings’s journey to 
Benares precipitated a revolt which had long been a likely event. 

The author has not perhaps visualised the whole as a coherent 
story; some of the more important characters, especially Bristow and 
Middleton, the Residents at Lucknow, throughout remain mere 
names. Nevertheless, with the publication of this monograph we take 
another step towards the position at which a complete and informed 
survey of Hastings’s governor-generalship will be possible. 

H. P. 


In essence France: A History of National Economics, 1789-1939, 
by SHerarp Bancrorr CLovesr (1939, New York: Scribners, $3.50) 
is a history of the economic policies pursued by French governments 
since 1789. It provides a scholarly and well-documented synthesis, 
which will be very serviceable to students of modern French history. 
An introductory chapter summarises the development of French econ- 
omic nationalism before 1789, and shows that the Eden Treaty of 1786 
represents a very brief aberration from the traditional policy. The 
revolutionary assemblies take up the heritage of Colbert, and to a great 
extent anticipate both the ideas and the methods of Napoleon’s Conti- 
nental System. “ Let us decree a solemn navigation act,” cried Barére, 
“and the isle of shopkeepers will be ruined.” The attempt to use 
economic weapons to secure political ends remained a characteristic 
of French economic policy, from the Revolutionary war against English 
commerce, through the high protective tariffs of the nineteenth century, 
apart from the Second Empire, to the network of political loans which 
became a vital element in the foreign policy of the Third Republic. 
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Professor Clough’s opinion of the results of the policy he describes 
is mainly favourable: the evidence he very impartially gives, however, 
leaves a doubt whether it is really possible to frame any general verdict. 
A more serious criticism arises from the author’s attribution of this 
policy of economic nationalism to the pressure exercised by the bour- 
geoisie. One is compelled to ask if this is not an tiundue simplification. 
Can the privileged bourgeois of the towns before ?789, the Jacobins of 
1794, the government contractors and the speculators of the Directory, 
the land-owning oligarchy of the July Monarchy, and the diverse 
elements which have influenced the economic policy of the Third 
Republic, all be included in one and the same economic group? The 
’ use of the term bourgeoisie to shelve rather than solve the problems of 
nineteenth-century economic history is, however, by no means peculiar 
to Professor Clough, and our incidental criticism on this point should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of an appreciation of the competence 
and conscientiousness of his work. The thoroughness of the author 
is brought out, and the value of the book for students greatly enhanced, 
by a long section, running to over a hundred pages, of detailed notes 
and references. A. C. 


Sir Thomas Wise, 1792-1862 (P. S. King, 15s.), is an account of 
one of those Irishmen, rational as the binomial theorem itself, pain- 
fully methodical, with scarcely a vestige of imagination, wit or 
humour, who are more un-Irish than the non-Irish themselves. His 
portrait represents precisely our idea of a Mr. Barrett or Mr. Dombey, 
or any other of those typical early Victorian ogres in fiction or in fact 
who are so strangely repellant to-day—and the man is like the picture. 
In the present sentimental age disgust at his severity as a husband 
and father would probably outweigh any admiration for his rectitude 
and devotion to duty as a public man. But this would be wrong. 
The author, Mr. James Auchmuty, than whom no higher authority on 
the subject can well be found, describes him as by far the most 
important figure in the whole history of Irish education. At the age 
of fifty-eight, he was chosen, without previous diplomatic experience, 
as Minister in Greece, and became all at once the British protagonist 
there in the celebrated Don Pacifico case. A career with so stormy 
an opening could scarcely be expected to run smoothly to its close. 
Yet when Wise died at Athens, worn out by thirteen years of devoted 
labour for Greece, the whole population, headed by the King and 
Queen, turned out in mourning for him. 

We are indebted to Mr. Auchmuty not merely for a very vivid 
account of a great figure of the Victorian age, but for some interesting 
sidelights on Irish history. There existed in the ’twenties an amusing 
printed agreement for the alternate enjoyment or else equal division 
‘for ever” of all the dignities which Waterford had at its disposal, 
from M.P. down to the Water Bailiffs. Other curious facts are 
touched on—not perhaps generally known. There was one con- 
stituency, at all events, in the pre-Reform United Kingdom (of course 
in Ireland) where the possession of property was a positive dis- 
qualification. Albeit a graduate, Wise could not vote for Trinity 
College, Dublin. For though habitually impecunious—he was a 
typical Irishman in this—his interest in the paternal estate 
had disqualified him from holding a scholarship, and only scholars 
could vote. O’Connell’s successful experiment in leading tenants to 
vote against their landlords in Clare in 1828 was anticipated by Wise 
in Waterford in 1826; and that in spite of the discouragement of the 
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great leader himself. And when Lord Beresford retaliated by evic. 
tions, an M.P. outlined a scheme of refusing all intercourse with the 
successors of the dispossessed tenants which exactly anticipated 
Parnell’s boycotting of half a century later. A. F. F. 


Baji Rao II and the East India Company, 1796-1818, by P. C. 
Gupta (Milford: Oxford University Press, 1939, 10s. 6d.), originally 
an approved Ph.D. thesis of the University of London, is an accurate 
and attractively written study of Baji Rao, the last of the Peshwas— 
the ruling family which had dominated the Deccan for well over a 
century. Based on the available material in both ew and Marathi, 
it confirms in detail the accepted views of Baji ’s career. By 
purposely and strictly confining himself to political history, the author 
has unnecessarily limited the value of his book. 

Baji Rao is revealed as singularly ill-equipped for his position and 
unfortunate in inheriting an empire which had already begun to 
disintegrate. At first he was virtually the puppet of the two rival 
Maratha chiefs, Sindhia and ‘Holkar, but in 1802 he exchanged masters 
by accepting British support and dictation. The author reveals such 
a welter of intrigue, plots and counterplots among the Marathas that 
one necessarily concludes that Wellesley, who aimed at extending law 
and order, was justified in bringing the Peshwa’s foreign policy under 
British control, and in lodging a eliiens force at Poona, the heart of 
the Maratha empire. 

The excellence of the work of the British Residents, Barry Close and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, is commented on, and new light is thrown on 
the mission and murder at Poona of the Baroda agent, Gangadhar 
Shastri. The final unhappy phases of Baji Rao’s career are briefly 
dismissed. This volume confirms the view that the Maratha chiefs of 


this period were on the whole a wretched and politically inept 
collection. C. H. P. 


Tue first Lord Redesdale, who was Lord Chancellor of Ireland for 
a few depressing years after the Union, was hardly in the front rank 
of nineteenth-century statesmen or judges, and it is not surprising 
that a collateral descendant, the Hon. Eveline Mitford, should have 
been the first to write a full-length biography of him (Longmans, 
1939, 158.). The Hardwicke papers in the British Museum, and 
material which was lost in 1922, when the Four Courts in Dublin 
were destroyed, are the chief unpublished sources. Redesdale’s brief 
tenure of the Lord Chancellorship, from 1802 to 1806, is naturally the 
most fully dealt with, and his attempts to reform the civil and judicial 
administration in Ireland are sympathetically treated. The account 
of his early career in England—from 1793, when he was appointed 
Solicitor-General, to 1801, when he resigned the Attorney-Generalship 
to become Speaker of the House of Commons—contains little that is 
new. The years after 1806 are very sketchily described; the author, 
obviously gravelled for material, quotes lengthy extracts from Twiss’s 
Life of Eldon and Lord Colchester’s Diary and Correspondence, and the 
long excerpts from the Parliamentary Debates might with advantage 
have been cut down. The facts are generally accurate, but the 
reputation of George Ponsonby is much too roughly handled, and the 
a tion (p. 209) that Charles Fox threw over the Catholics in 1806 
is evidently based on an untrustworthy anecdote in Pellew’s Life of 
Sidmouth. Portland resigned the premiership in 1809, not because of 
attacks on his Government (p. 228), but because he was a dying man. 
There was no connection between such disturbances as occurred in 
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Ircland in the autumn of 1827, and Canning’s death (p. 261). Miss 
Mitford died before the completion of her work, but Mr. F. J. Weaver 
filled in whatever gaps there may have been, and saw the book through 
the press. A. A. 


Tue first volume of T'he Correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and 
Princess Lieven, 1832-1854, edited by Dr. E. Jones Parry (London : 
Camden Third Series, vol. ux), covers the period from September 
1832 to the beginning of 1848. Nearly all the letters are taken from 
the Aberdeen Papers in the British Museum; sixteen letters from 
Aberdeen to the Princess are missing, but all the remainder have been 
published. The collection will be of value to future biographers of 
this indefatigable though somewhat tedious woman, but its main value 
lies, no doubt, in the excellent material it provides for a study of the 
evolution of Aberdeen’s outlook on foreign affairs. Their correspond- 
ence, as Dr. Jones Parry remarks in his judicious introduction, reflects 
the psychological reaction of European conservatism towards the 
spread of constitutional liberalism; their chief difference lay in their 
judgment of Lord Palmerston, who was to both the embodiment of 
the much-deplored forces of change. Aberdeen was able on at least 
some occasions to do justice tu the liberal foreign minister’s policy ; 
the Princess was not, and the 1840 crisis, which illustrated this 
divergence of judgment, showed also that Aberdeen could estimate 
more accurately than his correspondent the essential weakness of the 
French Government. Similarly his more critical judgment and prac- 
tical experience of office between 1841 and 1846 prevented him from 
displaying the unqualified approval which Guizot’s policy and inten- 
tions seemed to her so unquestionably to demand. Peel’s action on 
the Corn Laws, and Palmerston’s return to office, increased her 
bewilderment and gloom, and the volume ends at the beginning of 
1848, just before the revolutionary year which will no doubt furnish 
a further cascade of lamentation in the second volume. Dr. Jones 
Parry has struggled successfully with the mysteries of the Princess’s 
grammar and orthography, and has carried out the duties of editorship 
with thoroughness and care. W. N. M. 


THE significance of the Prussian Zollverein has been much exag- 
gerated by German historians. As there was not very much good to 
be said about Prussian policy in the first part of the nineteenth century, 
Treitschke and his successors extolled the Zollverein as an economic 
and political masterpiece, the prelude to German unity under Prussian 
leadership. Recently, however, much new material has been published 
in Germany on the occasion of the centenary of the Zollverein, and its 
real history must now be rewritten. Mr. W. O. Henderson has tried 
to make these new views accessible for English readers in The Zollverein 
(Cambridge University Press, 18s.). The author is a pupil of Professor 
J. H. Clapham, and he shows the training of the famous Cambridge 
school of economic history at its best. The book is excellent. Docu- 
mentary sources being overwhelming, it is not the least merit of this 
study—as Professor Clapham has put it handsomely in his preface— 
that the author has mastered and put in order the unwieldy mass of 
German work. Mr. Henderson himself has done considerable research 
in German and English archives. He has exhumed pamphlets which 
have been enclosed in the reports of British diplomats to Lord Palmer- 
ston; he reproduces the opinions of British diplomats on the question 
of a loan to be given by the Rothschild firm to impoverished Prussia 
after the Napoleonic wars. She could obtain a loan only at 72, so 
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miserable was her credit. Mr. Henderson even quotes the opinion 
of a German expert on the levying of customs duties at the Leipzig fair 
as it was reported to the Foreign Office from Frankfurt. His intimate 
knowledge of the documents enables the author to correct wrong 
opinions, as for instance in the case of Colonel Hodges, who was British 
Consul-General at Hamburg from 1841 to 1860. His successor, J. 
Ward, gives a rather unfavourable idea of the qualifications of Colonel 
Hodges, which will be considerably altered to his credit when one reads, 
for example, his well-informed comparison of the commercial interests 
of Bremen and Hamburg. Mr. Henderson gives a very thorough 
account of the facts, and even the smallest German states, such as 
Schaumburg-Lippe, are dealt with in their correct perspective. Tech- 
nical points, such as the important German monetary system, are given 
due attention. The question of the navigation of the Rhine, which 
troubled so many generations of statesmen and business people, gives 
the author an opportunity of showing his commendable familiarity with 
Dutch ideas and special Dutch books on the subject. Particularly 
valuable are the passages on the Mitteleuropa problem. All relevant 
material is used, even the unprinted dissertations which are kept in 
the German libraries as typewritten manuscripts. 

The summary (p. 338) can be considered as an extremely full 
presentation of the case. It is probably the best existing critique of 
the merits and deficiencies of the Zollverein. Some minor mistakes may 
be noted. It is a common English mistake to take North Germany as 
being purely protestant. Apart from the increasing Roman Catholic 
minority in Berlin, the major part of Westphalia and East Frisia, and 
Ermland (East Prussia) are Roman Catholic of old. East Prussia be- 
longed to the house of Brandenburg from 1618, not 1772. The Hesse- 
Homburg dynasty died out in 1866, not in 1886. There was no British 
ambassador in Berlin before 1862; there wasnever a British ambassador 
in Munich, only a minister. The place near Frankfurt which became a 
centre of smuggling is Griesheim, not Giesheim. The German word for 
lump sugar is Wiirfelzucker, not Lumpenzucker. In Germany only the 
son of the sovereign is crown prince. Prince William was, as a brother 
to Frederick William IV, not crown prince, but successor, with the 
title of Prince of Prussia. ey We 


A perusal of Egypt and the Formation of the Anglo-French Entente 
of 1904 (Milford, 7s.) leads one to wonder why Egypt is set so promin- 
ently in the title, for the Egyptian question and the Anglo-French 
difficulties to which it gave rise do not receive that special attention 
and prominence which were to be expected. Any work on the origins of 
the Anglo-French Entente would necessarily have much to say about 
the Egyptian position ; but Professor Mathews’s title prepares the reader 
for something more than that—for a work in which the general dis- 
cussions would provide the background for a special examination of 
the Egyptian problem and its solution. But apart from this divergence 
of emphasis between the title and the work itself, Professor Mathews 
has certainly produced an excellent survey of the negotiations leading 
to the agreement of 1904, based on a careful and critical analysis of the 
leading authorities. There are a few odd misprints, of which the most 
serious is the statement that in 1882 the Egyptian debt was £90,000, 
instead of £90 millions. H. H. D. 


In this entertaining, illuminating and timely book (American Labor, 
by Herbert Harris, pp. vi + 459, Yale (Milford), 17s.), Dr. Herbert 
Harris uses history to explain the present complicated labour problem 
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in the United States. Beginning with an historical account of the 
general movement, followed by a series of case-histories of typical 
unions, Dr. Harris concludes with an analysis of the present situation, 
the fight between the American Federation of Labor and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organisation. His sympathies are, on the whole, 
though not uncritically, with the latter body. A lively style, a gift 
for apt quotation, revealing anecdote and telling phrase (President 
Harding was a “ professional dupe ”’) make this a very readable intro- 
duction to a difficult subject. It might be objected that Maguire is 
not a Tipperary name (p. 116), that “ zlotys ’’ were not current in 
pre-war Poland (p. 214) and that it does not tell us much to say that 
Harry Bridges speaks “ with an accent more London cockney than 
Australian ’’ (p. 143). The hero of Pygmalion might be able to tell the 
difference, but not the San Francisco listener. And the implication 
that any Cunard Pier in New York costs $40,000,000 (p. 156) is 
startling. If this is true, it would be cheaper to beach the Queen Mary 
and use her. D. W. B. 


Nationalism and Reform in India, by William Ray Smith (Milford, 
22s. 6d.), endeavours to expound the political developmentsin India from 
1917 to 1935, with two preliminary chapters, one an “ Historical Survey 
1600-1917 ” and the other ‘ The Nationalist Movement 1885-1917.” 
The author then proceeds to deal with the reforms of 1919, with the 
various grievances under which Indian nationalists consider themselves 
to labour, and with the evolution of the reforms of 1935. As a whole it 
is somewhat unequal in value. The account of Mr. Montagu’s reforms 
seems to have been composed without reference to his Diary, certainly 
without taking note of the very evident implications of that curious 
and illuminating document. The account of the 1935 reforms is 
better, probably because the official documents relating to them explain 
themselves better and stand less in need of interpretation by the light of 
knowledge derived from other sources. Most of the book is concerned 
with the alleged grievances of India—economical, social and religious. 
In a way these are not unfairly handled. Where Mr. Smith fails is 
that he does not set these grievances in the light of their historical 
antecedents, and he thus fails to enable a reader to judge of the extent to 
which they may fairly be deemed legitimate. It was doubtless beyond 
the scope of his plan to sketch the characters of the principal Indian 
leaders, but his omission robs his book of the human interest which the 
Indian political world affords. It is unfortunate, too, that he is less 
conversant with Indian conditions and customs than the author of such 
a work should be, and therefore writes of India as though its traditions 
and outlook were occidental. He is capable of using honorifics as if they 
were proper names; he thinks the majority of Muslims in India are 
descended from Hindus converted by force; he is the victim of beliefs 
long discarded by serious students, such as that the Mutiny was brought 
about by Dalhousie’s annexations or that the general election of 1784 
was influenced by the “ huge election fund ” subscribed by the East 
India Company. Nationalism and Reform in India must therefore be 
used with some degree of caution. But the student of contemporary 
India might choose many much worse books than this. H. H. D. 


THE volumes aoe by the New Zealand Council for Educational 


Research, of which the fourth is T’he Control of Education in New Zea- 
land, by Leicester Webb (London, Milford, 6s. 6d.), are setting a high 
standard both in thought and in expression. Mr. Webb’s subject 
belongs to the realm of administrative history, and the book is of 
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particular interest to students of the relations of central and local 
governments. The colonisation of New Zealand from six different 
provincial centres gave the country a bias in favour of decentralisation, 
and under the Constitution Act of 1852 education remained for twenty. 
four years a provincial subject. Mr. Webb begins with a brief review 
of provincial education systems; but the main part of his book is a 
history of the working of national control of education as set up by the 
Act of 1877. Ultimate control from the centre has existed since then, 
and the Education Boards and school committees have gradually been 
deprived of their powers, but local feeling has been strong enough to 
prevent their total disappearance. Mr. Webb’s study is based on 
thorough research, and shows a fresh and keenly critical but always 
constructive intelligence at work. His discussion of educational issues 
is only incidental, but the book may be warmly recommended to all 
who are interested in education in the Dominions, for it is far better 
reading than the blue-books clogged with statistics in which educational 
information has so often to be sought. W. P. M. 


Mr. J. Herwortu-Dunne’s An Introduction to the History of 
Education in Modern Egypt (Luzac, 1939) is an important volume, 
dealing for the first time in detail with the methods by which in the 
last five generations Egypt has been opened to the influences of the 
West. The author is peculiarly well qualified, by his intimate know- 
ledge of the Near East and its languages and cultures, to undertake the 
task. The solid merits of his work are very considerable, and his book 
well deserves to become the standard work of reference on its subject. 

Readers not specially concerned with education in Eastern countries 
will find in it many side-lights of interest. For example, Dr. Dunne’s 
pages show clearly how profound a change came over the spirit of 
education in Egypt in the time of the Khedive Ismail as com 
with the period of Muhammad Ali. The latter was the founder of 
modern education in Egypt. But he had to build up his whole State 
from the foundations. It was therefore his first business to establish 
an effective army, both for internal security and for external enterprise. 
For that reason the needs of the army held the first place in the new 
educational system. Officers had to be educated. For that purpose 
schools were needed. Surgeons for the army were to be supplied by a 
Medical School. A Veterinary School was needed to provide officers 
to look after transport animals and so on. Special cavalry, artillery 
and infantry schools were added. A naval school was founded to 
aid in the expansion of Muhammad Ali’s navy. Although these 
military places of training were far from being the sole institutions 
established and maintained by Muhammad Ali, they represented the 
motive which dominated his efforts. Under Ismail, who placed the 
enlightened Ali Pashe Mubarak in charge of education, policy clearly 
took a wider sweep. ‘The law of 1867 placed the old-fashioned village- 
schools under Government control, and the development of civil educa- 
tion became an avowed object of the Government. With this went a 
serious endeavour to revive and expand female education. It was 
therefore under Ismail that education in Egypt assumed the réle and 
functions which it possessed in Western countries. C. D. 


Tue Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh became the National Library 
of Scotland in 1925. A fine new building is being erected to house its 
treasures and a great deal of work has already been done to make them 
accessible to students. The Catalogue of Manuscripts acquired since 
1925, vol. 1 (Edinburgh, 1938), reveals the wealth of material that has 
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been coming into the Department of Manuscripts under the new 
dispensation. Few medieval manuscripts are noted in this volume. 
An inventory of 900 writs, deeds and other formal documents lists some 
earlier than 1600, and the Morton Chartulary contains some 300 
charters, most of which have been printed. The Morton Papers extend 
from the fifteenth century to the mid-eighteenth, and have been reported 
on by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. A particularly valuable 
series of records are those of the Candlemakers of Edinburgh, 1557- 
1884, which have been described in the Book of the Old Edinburgh Club, 
vol. xvm (1930). There is a large collection of Jacobite material, 
brought together from various sources, and the late eighteenth century 
is well represented by the Melville Papers. Then there is the magnificent 
Scott Collection, which includes all the Abbotsford Papers, supplemented 
by the papers of several contemporaries, not forgetting ‘‘ Pet Marjorie.” 
There are many manuscripts of Burns, eighty-four bound volumes of 
Carlyle’s papers and 120 letters of R. L. Stevenson. Of special 
interest among the music manuscripts are a collection of pibroch tunes 
and the compositions of Lady John Scott, of Annie Laurie fame. The 
Catalogue is a thorough piece of work. Part I gives a summary account 
of the contents of each manuscript, and Part II indexes the names of 
correspondents and the more obvious subjects. It is to be hoped that 
the large unprinted catalogue of the Advocates’ Manuscripts, to which 
this is in a sense a supplement, will be published when circumstances 
permit. A. T. M. 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers 
and atlases printed in History, September 1938 (pp. 186-92), March 1939 
(pp. 382-4) and September 1939 (pp. 191-2). The Historical Associa- 
tion is obliged to the many publishers who present copies of their new publi- 
cations to the Association's library, where they are available for inspection 
by members. Corrections and additions will be gratefully received by the 
oe. Mr. A. T. Milne, Historical Association, 29, Gordon Square, 


ELEM. = Elementary, ages 6-14 
Sec. = Secondary, ages 14-17 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17 + 


BELL, J. J. England: a social and economic history. Book I, Primi- 
tive times to 1066. 3rd edn., with index. Philip, 1939. xii + 260 pp., 
illus., maps. 48. 6d, [Formerly published under the title of Piers Plowman 
social and economic histories, ed. E. H. Spalding. Etem.] (178.) 


Bety, J. J. Piers Plowman histories. Junior Book IV. The social 
history of England from earliest times to 1485. 10th edn. Philip, 1939. 
xi + 204 pp., illus., maps, 2s, 3d. [ELeEm.] (179.) 


Borer, M. Caruocart. Mankind in the making. Warne, 1939. [vii] 
+ 152 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. [Exem.] (180.) 


Cuapwick, T. A short history of Britain and Europe from A.D. 1714 
to the present time. Warne, 1940. xii + 179 pp., illus., maps. 2s. 6d. 
[‘‘ The New Outlook Histories,” Book III. Src.] (181.) 


Cottins, Lonemans (publishers). Collins-Longman study atlas. 
Collins, Longmans, 1939. . [ii], 1-14, 63-110 + plates. 5s. [Geo- 
graphical. So. and Apv.] (182.) 
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Crapvock, E. A. The look and learn history course. Elkin Mathew 
and Marrot, 1939. 3 vols., illus., maps. ls. 10d. each. [Bk. I. Ten 
centuries in story and picture; Bk. Il. How our nation grew; Bk. III, 
Two thousand years of progress. ELEM.] (183.) 


Dent, J. M. (publishers). A dictionary of dates. 3rd revised edn. 
Dent, 1940. ix + 446 pp. 2s. 6d. [Everyman’s Library, no. 554. Sxo, 
and Apv.] (184.) 

Exetsy, H. R. A modern English-European history. Bk. II, 1878~ 
1938. Pitman [1939]. vi-+ 206pp.,maps. 3s. [Sec.and Apv.] (186,) 


GIBBERD, KATHLEEN. Our own affairs. A guide to the intelligent 
reading of the newspaper. Dent, 1939. xiii + 252 pp. 4s. 6d. [A more 
advanced edition of Citizenship through the newspaper. Cf. no. 154. 
Apv.] (186.) 

Hanson, A.H. Man. An introduction to history. Bell, 1940. xii + 
246 pp., illus. maps. 3s. 6d. [Sxc.] (187.) 


Harwoop,J.V. A practical guide to history. Bk. VII. The nineteenth 
century and after. Arnold, 1939. 56 pp., maps. 2s. ([Sc.] (188.) 
Historicat Association. Philips’ Intermediate historical atlas for 
schools. Prepared under the direction of the Historical Association. 
10th edn., with complete index. Philip, 1939. x + 10 pp. + 40 plates, 
2s. 2d. or 38. 3d. [Eem. and Szc.] (189.) 
HovunseEtt, H. E., and Hirtron, James. T'eacher’s book of the Pictorial 
histories. A first course of history. Book I. A very simple account of 
ople and things from the time of the Stone Age to the coming of the 
ormans. Huddersfield: Schofield & Sims, 1939. 56 pp., illus. 1s. 9d. 
(ELEM. ] (190.) 
Murray, J., and Macmitian, A. Scotland’s progress. Macmillan, 
1939. viii + 110 pp., illus. 1s. or ls. 2d. [‘* Scottish History ”’ series, 
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